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TALE   V. 

THEODORE; 

OB, 

fje  Effects  of 


MORAL  —  Vanity  constantly  procures  its  own 
mortification. 


1  HE  love  of  praise  is  both  amiable  and 
commendable  in  youth  :  but  it  requires  to  be 
early  and  carefully  watched  over,  to  prevent 
its  degenerating  into  the  lowest  and  most 
ridiculous  vanity. 

If  we  are  stimulated  to  exertions  for  any 
object,  solely  from  a  view  to  the  approbation 
we  expect  as  their  recompence,  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  are  actuated  by  motives  un- 
worthy of  an  ingenuous  and  manly  mind  ; 


and  the  Cleanness  of  which  we  are  guilty  iri 
the  attempt,  generally  communicates  itself 
to  the  methods  by  which  we  endeavour  to 
accomplish  it ;  so  that  they  become,  like  the 
sources  in  which  they  originated,  petty  and 
contemptible. 

A  fondness  for  the  applause  attending  an 
act  of  virtue,  is  no  proof  of  an  attachment  to 
the  practice  of  the  virtue  itself;  and  an  ac- 
tion, however  seemingly  virtuous,  prompted 
by  desires  so  low  and  selfish,  deserves  not 
the  need  of  praise,  as  it  is  in  reality  nothing 
better  than  a  substituted  trick  for  the  good^ 
ness  it  imitates.  Let  then  the  youth  who 
thinks  he  would  do  a  generous  or  in  any 
other  respect  a  worthy  action,  first  ask  him- 
self, if  he  anticipates  spectators  to  the  per^ 
formance  of  it,  and  whether  or  not  he  would 
do  the  same  thing  without  the  presence  of  a 
single  beholder,  or  without  the  secret  hope 
of  its  future  development  as  his  mighty 
achievement,  at  which  others  are  to  admire 
and  wonder. 


But  there  are  besides  two  considerations 
relative  to  vanity,  which  mark  its  extreme 
futility,  as  well  as  its  littleness :  the  one,  that 
we  are  most  apt  to  be  vain  of  ourselves  in 
regard  to  thing's  neither  virtuous  nor  praise* 
worthy;  the  other,  that  the  more  we  indulge 
our  vanity,  the  more  frequent  and  the  more 
severe  will  be  the  various  checks  and  mor- 
tifications it  will  unavoidably  encounter, 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  boy  who  has  acquired 
the  readiest  knack  at  tatv  or  at  peg '-top ,  will 
often  be  seen  to  assume  greater  self-impor- 
tance from  his  dexterity  in  these  petty  feats, 
than  he  who  has  obtained  a  proficiency  in. 
Homer  or  Virgil ;  while  again  it  is  observed, 
that  as  superficial  attainments  in  learning1 
are  more  apt  to  inflate  their  possessor  than 
solid  acquisitions,  the  lad  who  can  barely 
construe  either  of  the  above  named  authors, 
will  think  more  of  his  extraordinary  talents 
and  application,  than  he  who  has  the  major 
part  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  at  his 
tongue's  end,  And  as  to  the  checks  and 
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mortifications  so  invariably  found  to  follow 
at  the  heels  of  vanity,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice,  that  it  possesses  a  sort  of  magnetic 
power  to  attract  them;  since  but  for  the  actual 
presence  of  that  weakness,  the  mortifica- 
tions themselves  would  flit  on  and  be  disre- 
garded ;  but  alas !  vanity  takes  especial  care 
to  feel  itself  wounded  when  none  but  itself  can 
so  much  as  perceive  an  instrument  to  effect 
a  wound  ;  and  to  fancy  a  slight,  where  none 
but  itself  would  have  dreamt  of  observation. 
Theodore  was  one  of  those  youths  to 
whom  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  ex- 
ploits ever  appeared  more  valuable  than  the 
actual  heroism,  parts,  or  assiduity  required 
in  their  performance;  and,  as  an  appetite 
for  applause  can  never  be  fully  satiated, 
but  must  not  only  constantly  be  fed,  but  re- 
ceive incense  from  every  quarter,  and  flat- 
tery, for  qualities,  and  for  doughty  deeds, 
the  most  opposite  and  contradictory,  so  he 
was  led  to  the  unceasing  pursuit  of  fame  in 
every  shape  she  could  by  possibility  assume 


in  a  village  academy;  and  whether  in  the 
school-room,  the  play-ground,  or  the  habi- 
tations of  the  neighbouring  villagers,  never 
failed,  by  an  affection  of  acquaintance  with 
every  topic  of  discourse,  and  of  superiority 
both  in  every  scholastic  occupation,  and  boy- 
ish pastime,  to  evince  his  decided  opinion, 
that  he  stood  alone  and  unrivalled  amongst 
the  pupils  at  Muchlore.  But  there  were 
those,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering,  both 
of  his  school-fellows  and  of  the  resident  in- 
habitants around,  who  were  far  from  coming 
into  his  views  of  his  own  exalted  abilities,  and 
supereminent  desert ;  and  if  rebuffs,  and  their 
consequent  chagrin,  could  have  given  him  the 
wisdom  also  to  perceive,  that  honours  pur- 
sue the  substantial  merit  that  avoids,  and  not 
the  ostentatious  tinsel  that  would  exclusively 
appropriate  them,  his  almost  daily  experience 
of  this  species  of  vexation  might  have  proved 
of  essential  service  to  him.  For  Theodore, 
in  reality,  wanted  not  for  sense  nor  abilities ; 
on  the  contrary,  nature  had  endowed  him 
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with  a  competent  proportion  of  the  first  for 
all  purposes  and  on  all  occasions  wherein 
personal  vanity  was  not  concerned;  and 
with  the  latter  in  a  degree  far  exceeding 
mediocrity :  but  still  Theodore  found  it  im- 
possible to  excel  all  his  school-fellows,  (par- 
ticularly those  who  were  older,  and  had 
more  experience  and  more  talent  also  than 
himself,)  in  every  game  out  of  school,  and 
every  branch  of  learning  within  it;  and 
therefore,  finding  he  could  not  achieve  this 
in  fact,  he  began  to  adopt  methods  of  effect- 
ing it  at  least  in  appearance;  so  that  by  de- 
grees, no  sacrifice  became  too  great,  no  ar- 
tifice too  mean  and  little,  that  enabled  him 
to  appear  what  he  could  not  actually  be. 
But  these  eiforts,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  frequently  more  intensely  studied,  and 
more  painfully  elaborated,  than  those  ne- 
cessary to  the  attainment  of  the  realities,  of 
which  he  only  sought  the  shadows,  could 
possibly  hare  been,  gradually  accomplished 
also  a  change  he  had  neither  previously 


contemplated,  nor  perceived  when  in  its 
progress;  we  mean  a  growing  departure 
from  native  candour  and  ingenuousness, 
that  ended  in  the  total  debasement  of  his 
moral  character. 

It  would  tend  but  little  to  the  profit  of 
our  young  readers,  to  follow  Theodore 
through  the  subtle  windings  and  turnings 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  pursue,  for  the 
attainment  of  his  darling  object,  while  at 
Muchlore  Academy ;  and  it  was  in  after  life 
that  the  effects  of  his  peculiar  propensity 
were  most  strongly  felt,  as  well  as  that  pro- 
pensity most  clearly  discoverable;  yet  we 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  an  aera  in  the 
academic  annals,  so  calculated  in  itself  to 
elicit  a  passion  for  display,  as  to  afford  The- 
odore the  amplest  materials  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  present  vanity,  while  it  was  of  suffici- 
ent importance  also,  to  give  a  colour  to  his 
whole  future  existence.  We  allude  to  the 
performance  of  a  tragedy,  which  Mr.  Os- 
good,  at  the  in  treaties  of  the  parents  of  The- 
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odore,  and  of  a  few  others  of  the  pupils,  who 
at  the  different  vacations  had  exhibited  their 
histrionic  powers  to  the  delight  of  admiring' 
friends,  permitted  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
school-room  of  the  academy ;  andat  which  the 
relatives  of  the  scholars  in  general,  and  many 
of  the  most  considerable  gentry  from  all  parts 
of  the  county  were  invited  to  be  present. 
We  mention  that  it  was  at  the  intreaties  of 
many  of  the  parents  of  the  youths,  that  Mr. 
^Osgood  permitted  this  exhibition,  because 
we  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
Mr.  Osgood  himself  was  altogether  averse, 
and  was  even  with  great  difficulty  persuaded 
to  allow  of  it=  What  were  the  grounds  of 
his  hostility  to  dramatic  attempts  by  school- 
boys, wre  were  never  distinctly  informed; 
but,  certainly,  could  he  have  anticipated  one 
half  of  the  ill  consequences  that  ensued  to 
the  hero  of  our  present  tale?  as  likely  to  re- 
sult from  them,  his  objections  were  fully 
justified.  However  it  having  been  once 
settled  that  a  tragedy  should  be  enacted, 
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neither  pains  nor  expence  were  spared  to 
render  the  performance  worthy  of  the  extra- 
ordinary reputation  of  Muchlore  School, 
and  long  and  anxious  were  the  preparations 
for  it.  But  we  must  in  justice  observe,  that 
these  latter  were  never  suffered  to  encroach 
upon  the  hours  ordinarily  devoted  to  the 
completion  of  the  various  tasks  of  the  in- 
tended actors;  nor  do  we  conceive  that 
their  proficiency  in  their  school-exercises 
was  perceptibly  delayed  by  the  very  novel  an  d 
uncommon  turn  given  to  their  ideas  by  the 
exhibition  about  to  take  place.  But  that  the 
minds  of  the  scholars  almost  universally, 
were  thus  over-excited,  and  in  a  measure,  at 
least,  diverted  from  the  channels  of  school- 
learning",  in  which  their  fervours  might  legi- 
timately and  more  usefully  have  flowed,  is  a 
fact,  we  fear,  to  which  must  we  give  our 
unwilling  confirmation;  while  the  future  re- 
sults, as  we  have  already  observed,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  were  such  as  so  worthy 
and  benevolent  a  tutor  as  Mr.  Osgood,  would 
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undoubtedly  have  contemplated  with  dis- 
may. 

But  that  we  may  not  become  tedious,  as 
well  as  appear  to  prejudge  the  circumstances 
we  shall  narrate,  let  us  at  once  suspend 
these  prefatory  reflections,  and  proceed 
with  our  intended  tale, 

The  reader  will  readily  suppose  the  rap- 
tures of  Theodore,  at  the  supposition  that 
he  would  in  all  probability  be  called  on  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  piece  repre- 
sented ;  and  his  elation  at  the  prospect  of 
being  enabled  to  "strut  and  fret  his  hour 
upon  the  stage,"  before  a  crowded  and 
applauding  audience.  And  now  the  various 
characters,  in  all  the  various  tragedies  he 
had  read,  both  occupied  his  daily  waking 
thoughts,  and  flitted  before  him  in  his  nightly 
dreams;  and  still  as  he  fancied  the  play  as 
yetunchosen  to  be  this  ortobethat,  his  san^ 
guine  imagination  regarded  it  as  unalterably 
fixed  that  this  or  that  it  certainly  would  be, 
and  he  settled  the  part  he  should  perform, 
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which  was  always  the  principal,  as  autho* 
rltatively  and  as  unchangeably.  Yet  so  it 
happened,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  that 
the  piece  actually  selected  by  Mr.  Osgood^ 
was  neither  of  those  he  had  fixed  upon^ 
though  perhaps  of  all  others  that  best  adapted 
to  academic  representation,  being  Addison's 
tragedy  of  Cato;  a  tragedy,  as  Mi\  Osgood 
observed  more  remarkable  for  its  poetic 
beauties,  and  its  moral  grandeur,  than  for 
powerful  distinctions  of  character,  or  extra- 
ordinary dramatic  effect ;  and  on  these  Very 
accounts,  he  considered,  the  better  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  school-boys,  who,  from 
their  limited  experience,  must  be  supposed 
incapable  of  marking  the  boundless  diver- 
sities of  characters,  by  which  the  writing's  of 
our  great  dramatist^  Shakespeare,  are  so 
peculiarly  distinguished.  But  now  the 
bustle  of  actual  preparation  commenced;  a 
stage  was  erected,  scenes  painted,  dresses 
ordered  from  London,  and  the  characters 
allotted  to  the  youthful  heroes  of  the  buskftt, 
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by  Mr.  Osgood.  Theodore  was  not  mis- 
taken in  the  idea  that  a  prominent  part 
\vould  be  assigned  him ;  but  still  it  was  not 
the  principal,  it  was  not  Cato  himself;  and 
the  delight  he  would  have  felt  in  studying 
the  character  of  Sempronius,  had  not  his 
inordinate  vanity  flattered  him  that  the 
sterner  republican  would  have  graced  the 
senatorial  chair  in  the  person  of  Theodore 
Franklin,  was  destroyed  by  the  pangs  ot 
chagrin  and  disappointment,  on  finding 
the  noble  enemy  of  Caesar  destined  to  ha- 
rangue, to  triumph  even  in  defeat,  and  to 
expire,  in  the  simple  yet  sensible  and  grace- 
ful dignities  of  tone  and  manner,  given  to  him 
by  an  elder  school-fellow,  FrazerFitzgeorge. 
His  regrets,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
evinced  as  much  ignorance  of  his  real 
powers,  as  self-conceit  and  ambitious  arro- 
gance; Sempronius  proving,  as  Mr.  Osgood 
sagaciously  predicted,  so  exactly  suited  to 
his  peculiar  style  of  acting,  as  to  appear 
another  counterpart  of  himself.  To  such 
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of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  perused  that 
part  of  Roman  history,  to  which  this  tragedy 
refers,  it  may  be  useful  to  be  informed,  that 
Cato  lived  at  the  period  when  the  Romans 
in  general,  having  lost  the  simple  virtues 
which  had  originally  characterized  them, 
through  the  corruptions  introduced  by  luxu- 
ry and  dissipation,  had  so  degenerated  from 
the  love  of  freedom  that  distinguished  their 
ancestors,  as  to  submit  tamely  to  an  arbitra- 
ry governor,  or  dictator,  named  Julius  Cae- 
sar; who,  having  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army 
conquered  many  nations,  at  length  turned  his 
arms  against  the  liberties  of  his  own ;  and 
succeeded  in  winning  over,  or  in  subduing 
all  the  chief  men  at  Rome,  Cato  and  a  small 
band  of  partizans  excepted,  who  retired  to 
an  obscure  city  called  Utica,  and  there,  for  a 
little  while,  braved  the  terrors  of  the  mighty 
general,  and  refused,  upon  any  terms,  to 
submit  and  be  enslaved  by  him.  But  the 
contest  was  too  unequal  to  last  long,  and 
Cato,  at  length,  foreseeing  its  unsuccessful 
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termination,  advised  his  friends  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  conqueror,  while  it  was 
yet  permitted  them,  but,  for  his  own  part, 
preferred  a  voluntary  death,  and  by  his  own 
hand.  This  action  was  much  admired  by 
the  Romans  of  the  time;  but  we  trust  our 
readers  wrill  have  juster  notions  of  true  for- 
titude and  genuine  patriotism,  than  to  see  it 
in  any  other  than  its  true  light,  as  the  act  of 
a  proud  and  desperate  spirit,  rather  than  of 
a  magnanimous  and  truly  noble  one;  for 
though  Cato,  as  a  heathen,  may  justly  claim 
pity  for  his  fate,  and  admiration  for  his  many 
virtues,  yet  the  Christian  knows  that  it  is 
both  wis-er  and  greater  to  bear  with  calami- 
ty, than  by  a  violent  end  to  escape  from  it. 
In  the  tragedy  which  borrows  its  principal 
events  from  the  facts  we  have  just  narrated, 
Sempronius  is  made  to  unite  with  a  Numi- 
dian  general,  called  Syphax,  (who  with  his 
master  Juba,  the  young  prince  of  that  coun- 
try, has  joined  Cato  in  his  difficulties,)  in  an 
Act  of  the  blackest  treachery — against  the 
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cause  he  affects  to  espouse;  and  is  in  other 
respects  an  artful  and  deceitful  character: 
and  when  Theodore  in  rehearsing  his  part, 
painted  this  deceit  and  artifice  to  the  very 
life,  Mr.  Osgood,  thinking  it  augured  ill  in 
one  so  young  as  the  mock  Sempronius,  to 
show  so  very  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
their  shocking  lineaments,  received  more 
pain  than  pleasure  from  his  pupils  efforts, 
however  extraordinary. 

The  remaining  characters  were  sustained, 
with  various  ability,  by  the  other  youths, 
whose  previous  recitations  from  that  admi- 
rable compilation  "The  Speaker,"  had  af- 
forded the  fairest  hopes  of  their  undertaking 
them  with  success ;  and  the  general  effect  at 
the  rehearsals  was  undoubtedly  such  as 
would  not  have  disgraced  actors  more  expe- 
rienced and  mature.  Osric,  the  Creole,  was 
very  effective  in  the  young  and  virtuous 
African  prince,  Juba;  Syphax  the -traitor, 
found  a  becoming  representative  in  Adol- 
phus,  whose  dark  fate  we  related  in  our  first 
c  2 
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tale;  and  Frazer  Fitzgeorge's  delineation 
of  Cato  was  a  master-piece. 

The  dresses  arrived,  and  once  more  would 
Theodore  have  found  unmixed  delight,  in 
the  again  and  again  repeated  survey  of  that 
intended  for  himself,  but  for  the  mortifying 
reflection  afforded  by  the  sight  of  prince  Ju- 
ba's,  and  of  Cato's,  that  the  one  was  far  more 
magnificent,  and  the  other  calculated  to  give 
the  wearer  more  imposing  dignity.  How- 
ever, the  airs  of  consequence  he  assumed, 
even  in  his  less  superb  apparel,  were  such  as 
to  excite  the  smile  of  just  derision  in  the 
countenances  of  more  than  one  of  his  school- 
fellows; a  smile  he  felt  to  his  heart's  core, 
though  he  affected  with  unconcern  to  retort 
it;  for  so  jealous  was  he  now  become  of  his 
self-consequence,  that  he  felt  zeal  torment 
at  any  attempts  that  were  made  to  derogate 
from  it.  On  the  night  of  the  actual  represen- 
tation of  the  tragedy,  the  school-room,  con- 
verted into  a  temporary  theatre,  was  crowd- 
ed to  excess  with  the  numerous  friends  and 
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relatives  of  the  pupils,  and  all  the  wealthy  and 
distinguished  for  miles  around.  Theodore 
was  in  his  glory,  in  the  element  he  seemed 
formed  to  live  in;  and  the  thunders  of  ap- 
plause which  folio  wed  his  exertions,  shook  the 
roof,  and  every  sober  faculty  he  yet  retain- 
ed, together.  The  triumph  of  DISPLAY  was 
complete,  and  Theodore  from  that  night  was 
an  actor,  and  nothing  but  an  actor.  The  ex- 
hibition was  immediately  previous  to  the  ho- 
lidays; Theodore  returned  with  his  parents 
to  London,  and,  in  common  with  the  other 
performers,  received  reiterated  applauses 
from  numerous  friends,  on  the  repetition  of 
his  speeches  in  character  at  home.  Some 
partial  fathers,  and  too  doating  mothers, 
were  even  heard  to  affirm  that  they  did  not 
know  their  own  boys,  in  the  dresses  of  their 
several  parts,  so  completely  were  their 
forms,  features,  and  ages  disguised  by  them, 
Theodore  in  particular  was  said  so  strongly 
to  resemble  a  certain  actor,  then  highly  ce- 
Jebrated,  on  the  London  boards,  as  to  be  a 
e  3 
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complete  miniature  likeness  of  him,  in  re- 
gard to  his  most  striking  and  most  effective 
peculiarities:  and  then  the  youth,  to  increase 
the  wondering  admiration  of  such  as  made 
this  remark,  thought  it  worth  while  to  ha- 
zard a  direct  falsehood,  by  affirming  that  he 
had  never  so  much  as  seen  that  actor,  when  in 
fact  he  had  not  only  moj-e  than  once  or  twice 
witnessed  his  performances,  but  had  made 
several  secret  attempts  to  imitate  them. 

Little  did  his  fond  parents  imagine  that 
while  they  thus  fostered  and  matured  his 
growing  vice,  they  were  laying  up  future 
anguish  for  their  own  hearts,  and  nurturing 
the  seeds  of  conceit,  self-will,  idleness,  dis- 
sipation, and  ruin,  in  the  bosom  of  their  dar- 
ling son. 

Theodore,  at  the  close  of  the  vacation,  re- 
visted  the  academy,  but  not  to  pursue  his 
studies  with  the  application  that  had  hither- 
to distinguished  him,  as  often  at  least  as 
the  operation  of  rivalry  called  his  peculiar 
passion  into  play;  a  settled  langour  now 
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appeared  to  possess  him  at  his  academie 
avocations,  for  how  tame  and  spiritless 
was  the  school  exercise  compared  with  the 
effusions  of  the  tragic  muse,  and  how  dull 
the  school-room,  contrasted  with  the  hustle 
and  scenic  magnificence  of  the  theatre ! 

Now  and  then,  perhaps,  when  on  some 
extraordinary  occasion  emulation  was  re*- 
markably  excited  among  the  youths,  his 
ardour  would  rekindle  for  a  time,  with  an 
intensity  resembling  the  flickering  lustre  of 
an  expiring  lamp,  starting  into  momentary 
radiance,  once,  twice,  and  again,  ere  it  is 
gone  for  ever ;  but  all  capacity  for  regular 
exertion  was  extinct  within  him ;  and  appli- 
cation was  a  faculty  he  no  longer  possessed. 

It  were  almost  needless  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Osgood  now  found  frequent  occasion  for 
blame,  and  even  for  punishment  in  the  idle 
and  refractory  Theodore;  and  it  was  only 
natural  for  the  youth  to  feel  his  tasks  daily 
more  irksome,  and  his  school  confinement 
more  tedious,  in  consequence.  At  length, 
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upon  Mr.  Osgood's  inflicting  upon  him  an 
exercise  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  to 
make  him  sensible  of  the  comparative  easi- 
ness of  one  he  had,  from  mere  idleness, 
neglected,  he  formed  the  absnrd  idea  of 
running  away  from  school,  rather  than  be- 
stow the  necessary  labour  in  the  completion 
of  it.  Recollecting  the  lavish  fondness  of  his 
parents,  their  excessive  commendation  of  his 
iheatric  efforts,  and  their  general  praises  of 
his  spirit  and  genius,  he  was  silly  enough 
to  calculate  upon  their  forgiveness,  and 
even  upon  their  approbation,  of  so  wild,  so 
ridiculous,  and  so  highly  blameable  a  step ; 
and  having  once  settled  in  his  mind  that 
such  and  such  a  reception,  and  no  other, 
would  await  him  at  home,  upon  his  clandes- 
tine arrival  there,  his  spirit  speedily  sup- 
plied him  with  the  resolution  immediately  to 
effect  his  purpose,  Accordingly,  he  took 
an  opportunity  on  the  following  morning, 
when  the  sound  of  drums  and  fifes  from  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  then  passing  the  green, 
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was  heard  in  the  school-room,  where  the 
pupils  were  all  seated  atbreakfast,  to  exclaim 
" who'll  run  and  see  the  soldiers?"  and 
immediately  rushed  to  the  gate,  followed 
by  the  greater  part  of  his  school-fellows. 
The  regiment  was  marching  at  a  quick 
pace,  the  band  playing  and  colours  flying, 
down  the  village:  the  youths  all  followed, 
and  mingled  with  the  throng  of  beholders, 
mimiching  the  military  tread,  till  the  school- 
bell  rang  and  summoned  them  to  their 
tasks  of  the  morning;  when,  on  the  names 
of  the  scholars  being  called  over,  as  usual, 
previously  to  business,  no  reply  was  heard 
to  the  call  of  "  Theodore  Franklin !"  The 
name  was  repeated :  no  answer :  and,  after 
a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  during  which, 
though  the  general  curiosity  was  excited, 
no  suspicions  of  the  reality  occurred,  Mr. 
Osgood  suddenly  left  the  school-room.  He 
returned  in  a  short  time,  and  enquired  who 
among  the  pupils  had  last  seen  Theodore; 
Many  voices  exclaimed  that  he  had  been 
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down  the  village.  "  That  is  the  high  road  to 
London;"  said  Mr.  Osgood.  The  surmise 
expressed  in  these  words  was  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  the  pupils,  who,  by  the  looks 
which  passed  between  them,  evinced  that 
they  concurred  in  it;  and  one  of  them 
observed  that  he  had  heard  Theodore  on  the 
preceding  evening  declare  that  he  would 
never  complete  the  exercise  which  had  been 
set  him,  but  would  adopt  every  possible  ex- 
pedient to  evade  it. — This  at  least  was  the 
substance  of  some  unconnected  sentences  he 
had  dropped  in  the  hearing  of  the  youth  who 
now  spoke,  and  Mr  Osgood  instantly  came 
to  his  conclusion.  "Young  gentlemen,'7 
said  he,  "your  school-fellow,  Theodore 
"  Franklin,  is  not  to  be  found  upon  the 
"  premises:  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any 
u  accident  could  have  happened  to  him 
"  while  following  the  soldiers  through  the 
"  village,  without  your  having  witnessed 
"  it,  and  intelligence  ere  this  arriving  to 
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"  me:  are  you  of  opinion  that  he  can  have 
"  so  far  disgraced  himself,  and  you  also,  in 
"  some  measure,  with  himself,  as  to  attempt 
"  leaving  the  academy?"  A  mournful 
silence  only  followed  this  enquiry.  "  I  see,1' 
continued  Mr.  Osgood,  "that  you  are 
"  equally  distressed  with  me  to  conceive 
"  such  a  supposition  necessary:  1  trust  that 
"  not  even  one  of  you  has  been  actually 
"  privy  to  this  escape,  though,  to  ascertain 
"  it  fully,  I  shall  certainly  institute  a  very 
"  rigorous  enquiry :  meantime,  the  line  of 
"  conduct  immediately  to  be  adopted,  de- 
"  naands  our  consideration;  and  I  think 
"  that  parties  should  be  dispatched  in  dif- 
"  ferent  directions  in  pursuit  of  the  runaway. 
"  Who  among  you  will  volunteer  to  go  upon 
"  this  expedition  ?"  All  the  elder  pupils, 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  rest,  rose  simul- 
taneously, and  made  offers  of  their  services  j 
and  Mr.  Osgood,  having  selected  eighteen 
from  the  number,  sent  them  in  parties 
of  six,  with  an  usher  at  the  head  of  each, 
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three  different  ways,  by  which  (being  nearer 
than  that  Theodore  had  most  probably 
taken)  to  reach  the  London  road  in  time  to 
intercept  him.  They  were  instructed  to  use 
no  force,  unless  he  should  prove  refractory, 
but  in  the  mildest  manner,  to  represent  the 
folly  of  his  conduct,  and  assure  him  of  Mr. 
Osgood's  disposition  to  view  the  matter  in 
the  most  favourable  light,  provided  by  his 
immediate  return,  he  evinced  that  inconsi- 
deration,  rather  than  deliberately  wrong 
intentions,  had  produced  the  action.  They 
departed;  having  previously  appointed  a 
place  at  which  they  were  to  reunite,  and 
report  the  success  of  their  endeavours, 
before  either  party  retraced  their  steps  to 
the  academy.  At  the  spot  named,  they  met 
accordingly;  but,  after  unwearied  exertion, 
and  numberless  enquiries,  it  appeared  that 
no  intelligence  could  be  obtained  of  Theo- 
dore !  Most  unfortunately  for  that  misguided 
youth,  he  had  been  enabled,  by  the  distanee 
he  had  at  first  gained  on  his  pursuers,  as 
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well  as  by  running  eight  miles  from  Much- 
lore  without  stopping,  to  arrive  at  the  first 
town  upon  the  road,  and  even  considerably 
beyond  it,  before  the  party  instructed  to 
continue  thepursuit  as  faras  that  town,  were 
so  much  as  within  sight  of  it;  and  this 
party,  therefore,  had  proceeded  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the 
object  of  their  search  intercepted  and  in  the 
hands  of  their  comrades.  Disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  they  all,  after  a  short 
consultation,  agreed  to  return  to  Muchlore. 
Mr.  Osgood,  and  their  fellow-pupils,  who 
had  anxiously  awaited  their  reappearance, 
expressed  in  unison  their  sorrow  on  per- 
ceiving them  unaccompanied  by  Theodore; 
and  their  fears,  therefore,  that  he  would  be 
enabled  to  consummate  his  folly  and  his 
disgrace. 

On  the  enquiry  entered  into,  as  threatened 
by  Mr  Osgood,  nothing  appeared  to  crimi- 
nate a  single  school-fellow  of  the  silly 
runaway;  the  expression  of  pity,  at  first 
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predominant,  was  soon  converted  into  that 
of  ridicule;  and  the  school-boy's  passion  for 
whim  again  obtaining  the  ascendency,  the 
laughter  became  universal,  upon  the  de- 
parture of  an  usher  in  pursuit  by  the  stage, 
at  "Theodore's  ten-toed  conveyance  to 
London." 

Meanwhile,  Theodore  was  trudging  on 
his  dusty  way  deliberately  and  without  fear; 
rightly  judging  that,  if  pursued,  he  had 
distanced  all  wTho  might  have  been  sent 
after  him ;  and  now  the  most  extravagant 
elation  succeeded  to  the  panic  haste  with 
which  he  had  at  first  advanced ;  in  the  most 
exaggerated  colours  he  painted  to  himself 
the  greatness,  the  boldness,  the  nobleness, 
&,c.  &c.  of  his  enterprise;  and  almost 
danced  along  in  his  raptures  at  the  idea  of 
the  mingled  admiration  and  astonishment, 
which,  he  doubted  not,  would  take  pos- 
session of  the  minds  of  his  school-fellows, 
at  his  redoubted  achievement. 

"What  an  exalted  DISPLAY,"  said  he  to 
himself  "will  this  be  of  my  heroism  awl 
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"  and  magnanimity!  what  a  figure  shall  I 
"  cut  in  the  annals  of  the  academy !  what 
"  lofty  conceptions  must  henceforth  be 
"  formed  of  him  who  was  found  capable  of 
"  planning-,  and  possessed  of  daring-  to 
"  execute  a  pedestrian  escape  to  London!" 
The  heat  of  the  meridian  sun,  finding 
him  advanced,  fatigued  and  foot-sore,  but 
fifteen  miles  upon  his  journey  (of  which 
more  than  half  yet  remained  to  be  performed) 
somewhat  abated  these  fervours  of  the  ima- 
gination: besides,  he  began  to  feel  the 
calls  of  appetite,  and  for  the  first  time 
recollected  that,  as  it  would  be  necessary 
to  eat  upon  the  road,  an  indispensible 
requisite  to  comfortable  travelling  was 
money,  of  which  he  was  but  provided  with 
the  remains  of  his  last  week's  allowance, 
three  half-pence !  Now,  however  soothing- 
-to  such  romantic  spirits  as  Theodore's,  ihe 
idea  of  detailing  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
every  other  species  of  difficulties,  under 
uncommon  circumstances,  pasty  the  mere 
D  2 
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anticipation  of  these  details  affords,  we 
believe,  but  little  alleviation  to  such  diffi- 
culties, when  present ,  and,  perhaps,  the 
united  wants  of  food,  and  the  means  to 
purchase  it,  together  form  a  privation,  not 
the  least,  among  the  catalogue  of  those  the 
inexperienced  traveller  may  find  himself 
subjected  to.  For  a  very  short  time  only, 
did  thoughts  of  the  nature  just  alluded  to 
serve  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  now 
sobered  runaway ;  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  rest,  as  well  as  food,  suggested  to  him 
the  expediency  of  laying  out  his  little  all  in 
the  first  baker's  shop  he  could  perceive  upon 
the  road,  and  requesting  the  privilege  of  a 
seat  while  he  consumed  the  scanty  meal  his 
finances  would  supply.  Painfully  did  he 
walk  three  more  weary  miles,  ere  the  per- 
spective afforded  the  faintest  lineaments  of 
clustering  habitations;  and  when  at  last 
he  saw  a  little  village  rearing  its  humble 
cottages  upon  a  gentle  hill  in  the  distance, 
he  had  to  labour  along  another  mile  before 
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he  reached  it.  A  shop,  presenting  to  his 
view  loaves  and  rolls  of  bread,  amongst  the 
multifarious  articles  conspicuous  in  its 
window,  excited  as  much  transport  as  his 
state  of  exhaustion  would  allow :  he  en- 
tered eagerly,  produced  his  scanty  store, 
and  ravenously  devoured  as  many  rolls  as 
could  be  obtained  for  it.  Then  receiving  a 
glass  of  water,  from  the  hands  of  the 
woman  who  kept  the  shop,  with  unfeigned 
thankfulness,  and  resting  himself,  by  her 
permission,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  nearly, 
within  her  dwelling,  he  recommenced  his 
walk.  But  now  his  feet,  galled  and  blis- 
tered by  excessive  toil,  were  unable  to 
support  him  with  their  former  expedition : 
he  limped  with  pain  at  every  step,  and, 
recollecting  that,  early  in  the  day,  when  a 
cart  with  only  a  lad  in  it  had  passed  him  at 
a  careless  trot,  and  its  merry  driver  had 
suspended  his  song  to  offer  him  "a lift," 
he  had  rejected  the  proffered  kindness  with 
heroic  indignation,  he  groaned  at  the  idea 
D  3 
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that  another  opportunity  might  not  occur  of 
pursuing  his  journey  at  so  easy  a  rate. 
Just  as  the  reflection  presented  itself,  the 
sound  of  wheels  approached  ;  and,  on  turn- 
ing*, he  perceived  a  miller's  cart  emerging 
from  a  lane,  communicating  with  the  main 
road  behind  him.  In  the  most  submissive 
attitude,  he  placed  himself  in  the  way  of 
the  coming  vehicle :  the  man  stopped,  and 
Theodore  requested  a  ride,  though  for  ever 
so  short  a  distance ;  and  was  beginning  to 
recount  his  weariness,  the  state  of  his  feet, 
the  long  way  lie  had  walked,  &c.  when  the 
miller  cut  him  short  with  a  surly  refusal, 
and  drove  on.  Theodore  stood  a  moment, 
dumb  and  motionless  with  anguish  and 
astonishment,  his  eyes  following  the  fast 
retreating  object  of  his  so  lately  excited 
hopes,  till,  on  its  turning  an  angle  of  the 
road,  it  disappeared  entirely  from  his  view. 
Then  neither  vanity  nor  philosophy  could 
restrain  the  expression  of  his  feelings: 
the  hero  of  the  morning  might  be  seen 
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drying  in  a  rut  of  the  road  in  the  afternoon, 
and  vainly  directing  the  most  rueful  looks  to 
far  distant  Muchlore.  To  add  to  his  dis- 
tress, as  he  once  more  proceeded  on  his 
way,  doubts  arose  in  his  mind,  and  seemed 
to  increase  the  nearer  he  approached  the 
metropolis,  as  to  the  reception  he  would 
really  meet  with  in  Grosvenor-square,  and 
some  symptoms  of  great  severity  in  his 
father's  temper,  whenever  justly  irritated, 
occurring  to  his  memory,  again  and  again 
did  he  wish  that  he  had  never  hazarded  the 
foolish  enterprise,  in  which  he  now  found 
himself  too  far  engaged  for  the  possibility  of 
retreat.  In  this  state  of  fatigue,  depression, 
pain,  and  anxiety,  he  reached  to  within  ten 
miles  of  London,  and  there  was  compelled 
by  their  united  operation,  to  crave  the 
liberty  of  resting  onqe  more  in  a  cottage  by 
the  roadside.  Leave  was  readily  granted; 
but,  scarcely  was  he  seated,  when  a  stage 
passing  rapidly  by  in  the  direction  of  Town, 
the  humble  owner  was  induced,  by  the  dress 
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and  appearance  of  the  youth,  to  enquire 
why  he  did  not  become  a  passenger.  The- 
odore sighed,  and  returned  an  indirect 
answer;  but  little  did  he  suppose  that 
could  he  have  obtained  his  wishes  in  this 
respect,  they  would  have  led  him  into  the 
very  snare  from  which  all  his  efforts  had 
been  but  so  many  attempts  to  escape;  for  a 
gentleman  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  roof,  and  concealed  from  his  view  by 
the  other  passengers,  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Larpin,  the  senior  usher  of  the 
academy,  who  was  at  that  very  instant  anx- 
iously looking  out  for  him.  Mr.  Larpin,  it 
seems,  had  taken  a  place  in  the  stage  at 
the  market -town  nearest  to  Muchlore,  and 
having  by  his  enquiries,  at  the  different 
stoppages,  traced  Theodore  as  far  as  the 
little  village  only  half  a  mile  behind  where 
the  youth  was  now  sitting,  he  was  momen- 
tarily expecting  to  come  up  with  him.  But, 
aided  thus  by  accident,  Theodore  escaped 
observation,  and  Mr.  Larpin  and  the  stage 
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proceeded  on  to  London;  though,  had  he 
been  observed  by  the  usher,  as  after  events 
proved,  that  moment  would  have  been  the 
most  fortunate  of  his  existence.  After  a 
short  rest,  fearing  that  night  should  over- 
take him  before  his  arrival,  he  walked, 
though  with  increased  difficulty,  yet  with 
greater  speed ;  and  was  soon  overtaken  by 
a  company  of  strolling  players,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  conversation,  just  as  they 
all  reached  a  considerable  town.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  begging  a  seat  in  the  vehicle 
which  contained  the  female  actresses,  and 
the  luggage,  when,  passing  a  large  inn, 
before  which  a  group  of  people  were  stand- 
ing, he  saw  that  he  attracted  their  observa- 
tion; one  exclaiming  "yes,  a  cap,  and  dark 
jacket  and  trowsers !"  another,  "he's  about 
the  age!"  and  another  "to  be  sure!  that's 
him !  that's  him !"  Theodore  waited  not  to 
hear  more,  but,  summoning  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  and  activity,  darted  forward, 
followed  by  a  few  of  the  observers,  while  the 
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others  only  laughed  at  the/?/w.  Impelled, 
probably,  by  a  similar  appetite  for  fun,  the 
driver  of  the  theatrical  machine  put  his 
horses  to  their  speed,  and  soon  coming1  up 
\vith  Theodore,  stopped,  and  invited  him  to 
mount;  an  invitation  with  which  he  readily 
complied,  and  was  quickly  out  of  sight  of 
his  pursuers.  As  soon  as  the  danger  ap- 
peared over,  the  man  drew  up  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  to  await  the  arrival  of  his 
comrades.  In  the  interim,  Theodore  over- 
whelmed his  deliverer,  as  he  called  him, 
with  professions  of  the  most  ardent  gratitude 
and  was  easily  induced  to  relate  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  escape  and  journey. 
These  being  repeated  to  the  players,  when 
they  came  up,  one  of  them,  who  assumed 
more  consequence  than  the  rest,  took  a  seat 
beside  Theodore,  and  after  many  praises  of 
his  ingenuity  and  parts  enquired,  it  he  could 
spout.  Not  at  first  understanding  the 
question,  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply;  but 
on  the  actors  explaining  his  meaning,  all 
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his  thirst  for  DISPLAY  returned  in  its  fill} 
vigour;  and  pain  and  toil,  weariness  and 
hunger,  the  academy  and  his  father's  house, 
were  alike  forgotten  in  the  delight  of  his 
recitations  from  the  character  of  Sempronius ; 
on  hearing  which  the  itinerant  starting  from 
his  seat  wi£h  seeming  rapture,  exclaimed, 
"Cooke  himself,  by  all  that's  wonderful!" 
and  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand.  Never, 
even  on  the  night  of  his  performance  at 
Muchlore,  did  the  heart  of  Theodore  so 
bound  within  him :  the  applauses  of  an 
admiring  audience  on  that  occasion  appeared 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  this  tribute 
from  an  experienced  thespian;  and  he 
secretly  resolved  that  nothing  should  pre- 
vent his  devoting  his  whole  talents  to  a 
profession  of  which  he  now  believed  himself 
born  to  become  a  distinguished  ornament. 
"  You  would  make  another  Roscius,"  con* 
tinned  the  actor,  "and  I  should  be  proud 
of  you  in  my  company."  Theodore  smiled, 
but  said  nothing.  The  player  resumed  j 
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"what  part  of  Town  are  you  trudging  to, 
my  lad?" 

THEODORE. 

Grosvenor-square. 

PLAYER. 

Grosvenor-square!  Your  father  then  is 
rich :  will  not  this  running  away  from  school 
very  much  offend  him  ? 

THEODORE. 

I  hope  not.      He,  and  my  mother  too, 
have  always  been  very  fond  of  me. 
PLAYER. 

Very  likely:  butl  have  known  as  clever  lads 
as  you  disinherited  for  a  still  more  trifling 
offence.  I  hope  you  may  not  find  yourself 
deceived  in  your  father,  when  you  see  him. 

THEODORE. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  some  fears 
upon  the  subject ;  particularly  when  I  recol- 
lect that  my  father  can  be  very  severe. 
PLAYER. 

Then  mark  my  words :  he  will  be  very  se- 
vere: you  may  depend  upon  being  sent  back 
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to  school  again  at  least,  or  perhaps  sent  to 
sea  as  a  punishment. 

THEODORE. 

To  sea! 

PLAYER. 

Nothing  more  probable.  I  have  known 
many  a  clever  lad  sent  to  swim  upon  salt- 
water, for  exhibiting  his  natural  genius  up- 
on dry  land.  You  had  better  turn  actor  at 
once,  I  think. 

THEODORE. 

No,  that  would  be  too  rash.  But  as  my 
father  praised  my  acting  so  much  last  holi- 
days, I  dare  say  I  can  get  his  permission  to 
appear  upon  the  London  boards. 

PLAYER. 

Father's  permission,  and  London  boards ! 
Why  you're  not  so  cute  a  hand  as  I  thought 
you.  Do  you  suppose  your  father  would 
ever  permit  you  to  become  a  player?  Or 
do  you  think  the  London  managers  would 
allow  your  appearance  there,  without  a 
country  education  ? 

VOL.  II.  E 
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THEODORE. 

Do'nt  I  tell  you  I  have  been  these  five 
years  at  Muchlore  academy?      And  is'nt 
that  a  country  education  ? 
PLAYER. 

Pshaw !  I  mean  without  having  had  the 
run  of  the  country  theatres.  But  what 
think  you  of  beginning  with  me?  We'll 
put  you  down  in  the  bills  as  a  second 
"  Young  Roscius ;"  and  you  shall  have  a 
salary,  and  a  free  benefit. 

THEODORE. 

And  what  parts  shall  I  act  ? 

PLAYER. 

You  might  begin,  1  think,  with  Young 
Norval,  in  Douglas.  Then  you  might  play 
Hamlet— 

THEODORE. 

Would  not  Hamlet  be  too  old  a  charac- 
ter for  me,  upon  a  real  stage? 

PLAYER. 

No ;  nor  king  Lear  neither.  Nothing  can 
be  too  old  nor  too  unnatural  for  a  youth  of 
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genius  to  play,  provided  we  do  but  call  him 
a  Roscius. 

THEODORE. 

Indeed !  But  do  you  really  think  I  should 
be  another  Roscius ! 

PLAYER. 

Undoubtedly :  in  my  opinion,  you  sur- 
pass him  already  I  never  in  my  life  saw 
such  promising  abilities  in  so  young  a  per- 
former. 

THEODORE. 

I  am  afraid  you  flatter  me.  And  do  you 
really  think  me  so  very  like  Mr.  Cooke, 
as  you  say  ? 

PLAYER. 

You  are  Cooke  in  every  tone,  and  look, 
and  attitude.  You  rival  him  now,  and  in 
time  you  would  infinitely  excel  him. 

THEODORE. 

Well,  how  fortunate  it  was  that  I  fell  in 
with  you  on  the  road!  But  I  must  go 
home  first. 

6  2 
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PLAYER. 

You  had  much  better  not:  you  will  re- 
pent it. 

THEODORE. 

I  will  not  go  to  sea,  I  am  determined, 
however. 

PLAYER. 

Bravely  spoken !  But  you'll  be  sent  to 
school  again. 

THEODORE. 

Positively,  I  will  not  go  back  to  Much- 
lore. 

PLAYER. 

Bravo!  you  improve  apace.  But  can 
you  help  yourself,  when  once  you  are  in 
Gros venor-square  ? 

THEODORE. 

Yes,  for  if  they  attempt  to  force  me  to 
school  or  on  board  a  ship,  I'll  run  away 
from  home  as  I  did  from  Mr.  Osgood's. 

PLAYER. 

A  noble  spirit !     Keep  to  that  resolution, 
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and  I  shall  soon  see  you  a  first-rate  actor. 
Still  I  am  afraid  your  courage  should  fail 
you,  upon  a  second  trip,  and  from  home  too. 

THEODORE. 

Do  not  fear  it.  But,  as  you  say  from 
home — why  should  a  boy  like  me  run  away 
from  his  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
a  nice  home,  such  as  my  father's  and  mo- 
ther's? 

PLAYER. 

For  the  best  of  all  reasons :  because  they 
will  not  let  you  stay  at  home,  when  you  get 
there. 

THEODORE. 

Well  then,  if  they  will  not,  I'll  turn  actor 
directly.     But  I  must  go  home  first. 
PLAYER. 

As  you  please,  then.  We  shall  sleep  at 
Barnet  to  morrow  night,  and  stay  there  the 
following  day.  If  your  are  not  satisfied 
with  your  reception  at  home,  you  have 
only  to  join  us  there,  and  you  may  depend, 
upon  a  hearty  welcome. 
8  3 
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THEODORE. 

In  that  case,  you  may  expect  me,  certainly. 
For  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  be  obliged  to 
go  to  school  again,  if  I  can  already  act  as 
well  as  Mr.  Cooke:  and  I  will  not  either. 

PLAYER. 

Well  said,  my  Roscius.  Only  come  to 
us  at  Barnet,  and  you  shall  not  want  for 
encouragement,  believe  me. 

THEODORE. 

And  I  shall  come  out  as  Young  Norval, 
shall  I? 

PLAYER. 

As  soon  as  you  please.  I  think  I  had 
better  get  the  bills  printed  in  Town  to  mor- 
row, announcing  you  as  "a  young  gentle- 
man, who  has  never  made  his  appearance 
upon  any  stage." 

THEODORE. 

Well,  I  do  think  I  will  come  to  you :  for 
the  more  I  reflect  upon  my  father's  temper, 
the  less  likely  it  appears  that  he  will  receive 
me  kindly 
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PLAYER. 

Then  do  not  go  home  at  all :  but  at  once 
acknowledge  yourself  one  of  the  company. 

THEODORE. 

Yes — no — let  me  once  more  think  of  it. 

After  this  conversation,  the  reader  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  artful 
player  at  length  drew  from  Theodore  a  re- 
luctant consent.  And  let  the  yet  ingenuous 
youthreceive  from  this  the  important  lesson, 
that  a  first  false  step  is  far  more  easily 
made,  than  its  consequences  are  retrieved; 
for  what  a  host  of  ills  and  of  temptations 
followed  from  the  fatal  error  of  leaving  the 
academy  at  Muchlore !  How  bitter  was  his 
early  repentance  of  that  foolish  step;  and 
how  dreadful  was  the  resolution  into  which, 
with  whatever  difficulty,  he  had  now  pre- 
cipitated, of  leavingparents,  brethren, home, 
and  friends,  for  the  anticipated  applause  of 
strangers,  and  for  the  fulsome  praises  of 
the  wicked  itinerant,  who  had  seduced  him 
from  those  sentiments  of  natu  1  duty  and 
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affection  yet  remaining  in  his  breast.  How 
rooted  too,  \ve  may  perceive,  was  his  passion 
for  personal  exhibition  now  become,  when 
it  could  blind  him  to  the  self-interest,  from 
which  the  excessive  flattery  of  his  destroyer, 
as  he  may  justly  be  termed,  had  only  flowed  I 
The  cavalcade  reached  London  about 
ei^ht  o'clock.  The  deepening  shades  of 
evening  falling  around  them  as  they  ap- 
proached the  metropolis,  subdued  Theo- 
dore's spirits,  undepressed  from  the  time 
of  his  meeting  with  the  players  until  then, 
to  dejection  and  melancholy :  his  sensations 
at  length,  produced  by  fatigue,  want  of 
food,  and  the  recollection  of  the  thoughtless 
engagements  into  which  he  had  just  entered, 
all  together  incited  him  to  tears:  and  the 
first  fruits  of  these  feelings,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  were  a  revocation  of  his  promise  to  re- 
main with  his  present  companions,  and 
renewed  resolutions  to  proceed  to  his  pa- 
rents. The  manager,  seconded  by  the 
females,  an^  some  of  the  troop  who  had  now 
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ascended  the  machine,  attempted  to  rally  and 
laugh  him  out  of  his  last  resolves,  in  vain: 
every  thought  wore  for  him  a  gloomy  as- 
pect, and  his  first  wish,  next  to  the  futile  one 
that  he  had  never  quited  Muchlore,  was  to 
find  himself  at  the  home  which  had  not  only 
been  the  nursery  of  his  infancy,  but  his 
birth-place.  At  last,  seeing  that  he  was 
immoveable  to  in  treaties,  the  very  manager 
who  had  so  lately  professed  himself  his  ar- 
dent friend,  began  to  use  threats  and  abuse, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  compliance;  in  which 
observing  that  he  was  yet  more  unsuccess- 
ful, he  actually  turned  him  out  of  the 
vehicle,  with  oaths,  and  expressions  of  con- 
tempt for  his  changeableness  and  pusilla- 
nimity. They  had  then  just  entered  Lon- 
don, in  the  very  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  his  father's  house;  and  Theodore,  stiff 
and  crippled,  turned  so  slowly  from  his 
theatrical  companions,  that,  imagining  he 
faltered  still  in  his  determination,  they  press- 
ed round  him,  and  once  more  begged  him 
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to  accompany  them;  or  at  any  rate  to 
promise  that  he  would  rejoin  them  at  Bar- 
net.  The  promise,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  his 
tormentors,  he  readily  consented  to  make; 
though  without  the  remotest  intention  of 
keeping  it.  After  this  deliberate  falsehood, 
therefore,  the  players  leaving1  him,  he  again 
directed  his  steps  towards  Grosvenor- 
square;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  so 
completely  had  previous  toil,  united  with 
want,  exhausted  him,  he  did  not  arrive  till 
near  midnight. 

Once  or  twice  by  the  way,  his  hobbling 
gait,  dejected  looks,  and  general  woe-worn 
appearance,  excited  the  attention  of  the 
watchmen;  who  no  sooner  questioned  him, 
than  his  fright  raised  their  suspicions,  and 
their  more  rigorous  enquiries  occasioned 
him  agonies  of  terror.  At  length  he  stood 
before  his  father's  house!  Its  inmates  ap- 
peared to  have  retired  to  rest,  since  not  a 
light  was  discoverable  in  a  single  window. 
A  tremor  overpowered  him,  as  he  attempt- 
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ed  to  ascend  the  steps ;  and,  after  he  had 
ascended  them,  he  found  his  arm  powerless 
to  extend  itself  to  the  knocker  on  the  door. 
The  image  of  his  angry  father  arose  in 
thought  before  him,  and  he  rushed  with  all 
the  precipitation  his  strength  would  allow, 
towards  the  inclosure  of  the  square:  then 
leaning,  panting  and  breathless,  against 
the  railings,  he  contemplated,  in  all  the 
pangs  of  remorse,  the  parental  dwelling  he 
dared  not  enter.  Nor  could  he  summon 
resolution  again  to  approach  it;  but  walk- 
ed, when  his  agitation  had  subsided,  with~ 
out  any  settled  purpose,  into  one  of  t}ie 
adjacent  streets;  where,  passing  the  house 
of  a  tradesman  to  whom  he  was  we,U 
known,  and  who  was  under  considerable 
obligations  to  his  father,  he  was  recognised 
by  the  benevolent  man,  who  was  at  that 
moment  entering  his  own  door.  Starting 
at  the  sound,  in  a  tone  familiar  to  him,  of 
"Master  Theodore!"  the  unhappy  youth 
perceived  the  friend  and  playmate  of  his  in- 
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fancy;  who  kindly  took  his  hand,  and, 
expressing  the  utmost  astonishment  at  see- 
ing him  there,  alone  and  unprotected,  at 
such  an  hour,  interrogated  him  as  to  the 
cause.  But  seeing  that  he  was  too  faint 
almost  to  speak,  Mr,  Clement  took  him  into 
the  house,  and  forbore  any  farther  questions 
till  he  had  made  him  swallow  some  food 
and  wine.  Then  reiterating  his  enquiries, 
Theodore  gave  a  full  account  of  his  adven- 
tures of  the  day ;  excepting  only  the  meet- 
ing with  the  players,  which,  for  some 
secret  indefinable  reason,  he  concealed. 
Mr.  Clement  made  few  remarks ;  but,  direct- 
ing a  bed  to  be  instantly  prepared  for  his 
young  friend,  proceeded  across  the  square 
to  Mr.  Franklin's.  Arrived  there,  and  find- 
ing every  thing  quiet,  he  immediately 
concluded  that  the  fond  parents  were  not  as 
yet  apprised  of  the  imprudent  conduct  of 
their  son;  and  he  judged  it  best  to  conceal 
all  the  circumstances  from  them  till  the 
morning.  On  his  return,  he  found  Theodore 
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already  in  a  profound  sleep  in  the  chamber 
allotted  to  him :  so  retired  himself  to  a  bro- 
ken repose,  disquieted  by  reflections  upon 
the  rash  conduct  of  his  unexpected  guest, 
and  the  affliction  it  would  occasion  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin. 

In  the  morning,  he  repaired  again  to 
their  abode,  and  found  them  in  the  utmost 
distress  from  a  visit  they  had  just  received 
from  Mr.  Larpin ;  who  had  called  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  upon  the  preceding 
evening,  but  had  then  refrained  from  men- 
tioning the  object  of  his  journey,  on  per- 
ceiving that  Theodore  was  not  arrived. 
Now,  however,  thinking  they  ought  no 
longer  to  remain  in  ignorance,  he  related 
every  particular  of  the  escape  and  fruitless 
pursuit  of  their  son;  and  requested  their 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  measures  ne- 
cessary to  be  adopted.  Mr.  Clement's 
intelligence  relieved  them  from  the  first 
dreadful  anxieties  they  had  experienced  in 
consequence  of  the  narration  of  Mr,  Larpin : 
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but  the  father's  anger,  rising  with  the  news 
of  Theodore's  clandestine  though  safe  arri- 
val, soon  knew  no  bounds:  and  he  vowed 
that  a  son  who  had  so  disgraced  him  should 
not,  for  a  single  moment  even,  come  under 
his  roof!  On  Mr.  Clement's  communicating 
this  resolution  to  Theodore,  what  was  his 
surprise  when  the  youth,  refreshed  by  sleep, 
and  restored  to  all  his  self-importance  by 
the  recollection  of  his  pedestrian  feat  and 
the  conversation  of  the  players,  broke  into 
violent  invectives  against  the  parent  who 
could  thus  support  the  tyranny  of  Mr.  Os- 
good,  and  thus  receive,  after  all  the  perils  of 
his  journey,  an  own  son ! 

The  good  man  was  thunderstruck.  "  Is 
this,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  the  once  mild 
and  quiet  Theodore  ?  What  can  have  pro- 
duced so  strange  an  alteration?"  SELF- 
CONCEIT,  and  an  insatiable  desire  of  DISPLAY, 
is  our  answer.  Mrs.  Franklin  soon  arrived, 
and  mingled  her  tears  with  the  language  of 
strong  disapprobation :  neither  of  which  in 
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the  least  affected  Theodore.  He  contrasted 
these  tears,  and  the  anger  in  which  both  his 
parents  united,  with  the  delighted  wonder 
he  had,  in  the  first  ardors  of  his  imagination, 
looked  forward  to;  and  he  could  actually 
feel  himself  injured,  because  his  romantic 
anticipations  had  not  been  verified. 

His  mother  informed  him  that  Mr.  Frank- 
lin intended  to  send  him  back  to  Muchlore 
on  the  following  day;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  resolved  not  even  to  see  him.  She 
added  that  Mr.  Larpin  would  carry  instruc- 
tions to  his  preceptor,  to  visit  his  offence 
with  the  severest  punishment.  Theodore 
made  no  reply ;  but  his  indignation  was  al- 
most frantic.  "  What,"  he  repeated  to 
himself,  "  is  this  the  treatment  of  parents, 
"  to  a  youth  of  my  talents  and  abilities? 
"  When  I  expected  only  approbation  and 
"  favour,  am  I  to  be  rewarded  with  punish- 
u  ment?  I  return  to  Muchlore!  No,  I 
"  will  join  the  players  first  at  Barnet." 
Having  come  to  this  resolution,  his  next 
F  2 
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determination  was,  that  early  on  the  mor- 
row, if  his  parents  .persisted  in  their  pur- 
pose, he  would  put  it  in  practice.  Mr. 
Larpin  soon  after  calling-,  was  received  in 
sullen  silence.  His  remonstrances  with 
Theodore,  and  even  his  assurances  that, 
could  he  be  enabled  to  represent  his  sincere 
repentance  to  Mr.  Osgood,  that  gentlemen 
would  undoubtedly  mitigate  his  chastise- 
ment, were  equally  unavailing".  The  usher 
then  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  his  depar- 
ture on  the  following  morning;  adding,  with 
a  smile,  that  he  concluded  his  experience 
of  one  day's  incessant  walking-  would  lead 
him  to  prefer  a  seat  in  the  stage- coach  on 
his  return.  Theodore  saw  the  sarcasm  im- 
plied, and  it  added  to  the  bitterness  of  his 
new  heroic  resolves.  Throughout  the  day, 
his  father,  as  he  had  threatened,  did  not 
once  appear;  and  at  night  he  again  retired 
to  bed  at  the  hospitable  Mr.  Clement's. 
With  the  dawn  of  day  he  arose,  and  softly 
retreated  down  stairs  to  the  street-door, 
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All  was  silent.  It  cost  him  repeated  efforts 
to  remove  the  fastenings,  but  he  succeeded 
at  last,  and  silently  closing  the  door,  com- 
menced his  second  journey.  Knowing  the 
distance  to  be  far  less  than  that  from  the 
academy  to  London,  and  having  received  a 
supply  of  silver  on  the  preceding  day  from 
Mr.  Clement,  he  had  no  fears  as  to  his  easy 
performance  of  it.  He  had  travelled  some 
miles  by  the  time  the  inns  upon  the  road 
were  opening  to  admit  the  early  passenger: 
at  one  of  them  he  obtained  breakfast,  and 
proceeded  gaily  on  his  way.  Again  mis- 
taking the  spirits,  excited  by  the  elation  of 
enterprise  and  the  invigorating  air  of  morn- 
ing, for  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and 
the  self-  support  of  injury  undeservedly  re- 
ceived, his  ejaculations  to  liberty,  to  deli- 
verance from  tyrannic  parents  and  school- 
masters, and  to  the  noble  profession  of  the 
stage,  were  fervid,  and  in  the  weakness  of  his 
heart,  sincere.  He  arrived  at  Barnet  about 
noon,  and  was  not  long  in  finding  out  his 
F  3 
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friends  the  players.  They  saw  him  ap- 
proach with  the  extremest  surprise,  not  ex- 
pecting that  after  he  had  once  arrived  at 
home,  he  would  either  possess  the  inclina- 
tion, or  obtain  means,  to  rejoin  them.  The 
manager  was  delighted,  told  him  he  was  a 
'  hearty  chick,'  and  loaded  him  with  com- 
mendations, and  prophecies  of  his  future 
fame.  They  set  out  in  a  few  hours  for  the 
town,  in  which  they  were  to  make  their  next 
exhibition.  Arriving  there  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  bills  were  instantly  printed,  set- 
ting forth  in  the  most  extravagant  terms, 
the  universal  talents  of  *  the  young  gentle- 
man,' who  was  now  to  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance; and,  in  confirmation  of  his  extra- 
ordinary abilities,  it  was  announced  that  he 
would  not  only  play  Young  Norval  in  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  but  the  part  of  Harle- 
quin, '  for  one  night  only,'  in  the  panto- 
mime !  This  piece  of  absurdity  was  sug- 
gested, in  his  rage  for  universal  exhibition, 
by  Theodore  himself;  and  the  managers, 
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finding  him  active,  and  possessed  of  a  tole- 
rable conception  of  the  part — conceiving, 
besides,  that  the  faults  of  so  juvenile  a  per- 
formance would  be  overlooked,  and,  at  any 
rate,  that  his  receipts  would  increase  in 
proportion  with  the  attractions  of  his  bill — 
assented.  The  theatre  was  thronged,  as 
had  been  anticipated ;  the  play  commenced, 
and  Theodore  was  greeted  on  his  entrance, 
in  the  second  act,  with  thunders  of  applause. 

The  silly  youth  ascribed  these  marks  of 
favour,  not  to  their  real  source,  the  desird 
of  encouraging  a  debutant,  but  to  the  fame 
of  his  successful  exertions  at  Muchlore? 
To  his  inexpressible  rapture,  his  opening 
speech,  and  every  successive  one,  were  ap- 
plauded to  the  very  skies ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  piece,  his  joys  were  so  delirious 
as  almost  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  tragic 
conclusion  to  the  history  of  Norval. 

But  the  real  tragedy  was  to  take  place 
in  the  succeeding  pantomime,  and  the  chief 
actor  in  that  as  in  the  mock  woes  of  the 
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youthful  shepherd,  was  destined  to  be  Theo- 
dore, 

As,  in  unbounded  elation,  he  leapt  along 
in  his  new  character  of  Harlequin,  his  inex- 
perience of  the  business  of  the  stage  led  him 
to  disregard  one  of  the  trap  doors,  for  the 
fastening  of  which  he  had  not  allowed 
sufficient  time  since  the  disappearance  of 
some  demoniacal  visitant.  In  consequence, 
amidst  the  shrieks  of  a  part,  but  the  laughter 
of  the  majority  of  the  audience,  he  descend- 
ed upon  some  machinery  below,  and  in  the 
fall  broke  both  his  thighs.  The  accident 
\vas  of  course  immediately  communicated  to 
the  spectators,  who,  with  sincere  commise- 
ration, departed  to  their  homes,  Theodore, 
was  conveyed  in  a  senseless  state  to  the 
nearest  inn;  while  the  unfeeling  manager 
disclaimed  all  but  the  most  casual  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  and,  pocketing  the  whole 
profits  of  the  performance,  left  the  town 
early  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  the 
hapless  youth  was  able  to  make  known  his 
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name  and  parentage,  the  innkeeper,  when 
lie  could  credit  his  hearing  that  Theodore 
was  in  reality  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
respectability  and  property,  dispatched  an 
express  to  Mr.  Franklin  with  the  unwel- 
come news.  The  afflicted  parents  speedi- 
ly arrived;  and,  as  fears  were  for  some 
time  entertained  for  the  life  of  their  son, 
their  anguish  may  be  better  conceived  than 
expressed.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the 
surgeon  reported  him  out  of  immediate 
danger,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  his 
opinion  that  he  would  be  a  cripple  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  And  this  opinion, 
we  regret  to  say,  was  confirmed  by  the 
event;  and  Theodore,  during  life  after- 
wards, walked  on  crutches,  a  monument  of 
the  consequences  of  unrestrained  self-will 
and  vanity,  and  a  striking  example  of 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  DISPLAY. 

Upon  his  convalescence,  he  returned  to 
Muchlore  Academy,  where  his  after  con- 
duct and  adventures  may  form  the  subject 
of  a  future  tale. 


TALE  vi. 
THE  WET  SATURDAY; 

OR, 

Oie  jflaturaltsts. 


SATURDAY  afternoon  was  kept  holiday 
always  at  Muchlore  academy.  Great  and 
general  was  the  anxiety,  if 

"  The  dawn  was  overcast,  the  morning  low'red, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brought  on  that  day." 

It  happened,  after  some  weeks  of  continued 
drought,  that  a  Saturday  proved  remark- 
ably rainy.  The  clouds  seemed  exhausting 
all  their  stores,  to  compensate  for  the 
temporary  privation  of  their  refreshing 
moisture.  The  youths,  pent  within  the 
walls  of  the  school-room,  looked  to  every 
point  of  the  horizon  for  the  return  of  the 
cheerful  blue,  that  promises  fair  weather  ; 
but  they  looked  in  vain.  The  sky  was  one 
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vast  canopy  of  clouds,  mingled  into  a  single 
mass,  and  poured  the  countless  drops  with- 
out the  slightest  intermission. 

As  usual,  when  the  school-room  was  oc- 
cupied by  an  hundred  youths,  with  nothing 
but  their  own  thoughts  to  employ  them,  the 
uproar  of  the  multitude  of  voices  was  com- 
pletely deafening. 

Their  employments  were  as  tumultuous 
as  their  tongues.  Some  were  contesting  for 
an  inch  of  room  upon  a  form :  others  were 
hauling  each  other  by  the  clothes:  a  few 
only  were  quietly  seated  at  their  slates,  at 
the  game  of  "  Birds,  Beasts,  and  Fishes.'* 
One  of  the  lads  proposed  to  extend  this 
game,  so  that  all  who  thought  proper  might 
join  in  it;  and,  with  this  view,  suggested 
that  each  should  take  upon  himself  to  per- 
sonify some  particular  animal,  relating  either 
in  character  or  not  whatever  appeared  to  him 
least  known,  or  most  remarkable,  in  its  spe- 
cies. This  hint,  as  soon  as  silence  could 
be  obtained  for  its  consideration,  was  unani- 
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mously  adopted.  One  of  the  eldest,  famous 
through  the  school  for  his  knowledge  of 
Natural  History,  and  for  his  success,  in 
consequence,  at  the  game  above  alluded  to, 
was  named  "  Showman  to  the  Menagerie;" 
when  he  immediately  began  by  severally 
asking  the  others  whether  they  chose  to  be 
Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Insects,  or  Rep- 
tiles ?  According  to  their  answers  he  sepa- 
rately arranged  them :  placing  the  Insects 
and  Reptiles,  from  their  smallness  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  classes,  together  as  one. 
Then  walking  up  to  the  Beasts,  followed 
by  such  of  the  pupils  as  were  content  to 
remain  mere  spectators,  he  commenced  his 
harangue. 

SHOWMAN. 

Now  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see! 
The  most  wonderful  collection  of  living 
animals  in  the  world !  Animals  of  every 
description,  who  answer  to  their  names,  and 
tell  you  their  different  habits,  manners,  anrd 
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peculiarities!     First,   listen  to   the   noble 
Lion. 

FIRST   YOUTH. 

I  am  a  king.  These  are  my  subjects  all 
around  me.  I  was  born  in  Africa,  on 
Zaara,  the  great  desert.  But  for  man,  I 
should  still  be  roaming  there  a  monarch. 
But  unable  to  conquer  me  by  force  he  sub- 
dued me  by  stratagem. 

SHOWMAN, 

You  are  sufficiently  proud  of  your  digni- 
ty.    Say  how  you  were  taken. 
LION. 

An  antelope  appeared  tied  to  a  stake  in 
my  path,  I  had  wandered  hours  in  quest  of 
food,  and  sprang  with  eagerness  upon  him. 
To  my  confusion,  the  ground  on  which  I 
stood  gave  way  beneath  me,  and  I  was 
precipitated,  along  with  my  trembling  prey, 
into  a  tremendous  pit.  The  morning  came; 
I  submitted,  without  resistance,  to  my  cap- 
tors. I  was  even  so  confounded  at  my 
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situation,  as  to  be  incapable,  notwithstand- 
ing my  excessive  hunger,  of  satiating  it 
upon  the  defenceless  partner  of  my  captivity, 
who,  crouching  in  a  corner  of  the  pit, 
seemed  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed. 

SHOWMAN. 

What  is  the  kind  of  food  you  are  most 
attached  to  ? 

LION. 

The  flesh  of  the  camel,  or  that  of  young 
elephants.  The  latter,  being  unable  to  re- 
sist me  till  their  tusks  are  grown,  I  master 
with  great  ease,  unless  the  enraged  mother 
should  come  to  their  assistance.  The 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and  the 
hippopotamus  are  the  only  animals  that  dare 
to  brave  my  fury.* 

SHOWMAN. 

Had  you  no  mate  in  your  native  deserts  ? 

LION. 
The  lioness,  my  consort,  was  remarkable 

*  Buffon. 
G    2 
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for  her  attachment  to  me,  and  to  our  off- 
spring. Though  naturally  weaker,  and 
less  courageous  than  myself,  in  defence  of 
her  cubs  she  became  dreadfully  ferocious. 
Then  she  knew  not  what  was  danger:  she 
attacked  indiscriminately  men,  dogs,  and 
horses;  and  after  dispatching  them,  carried 
them  home  to  her  whelps,  whom  she  soon 
taught  how  to  suck  the  blood,  and  tear  the 
flesh.  If  she  had  reason  to  think,  that  our 
cave  was  in  danger  of  being  discovered,  she 
concealed  the  tracks  of  her  feet,  by  return- 
ing several  times  upon  her  steps;  or  else 
she  effaced  the  impression  of  them  with  her 
tail.  On  all  occasions  she  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  herself^-for  her  young,  and  to  de- 
fend them  to  the  last  extremity.  In  size, 
like  the  other  females  of  our  species,  she 
was  a  fourth  part  less  than  myself. 
SHOWMAN. 

Are  their  not  some  varieties  of  the  animal 
bearing  your  name  ? 

LION. 

Yes :  most  of  them  appearing  to  originate 
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in  mere  differences  of  climate.  Those  born, 
like  myself,  under  the  scorching  heats  of 
Africa,  or  in  the  Indies,  are  the  strongest, 
the  fiercest,  and  the  most  formidable,  The 
Lions  of  America,  scarcely  deserving  the 
name,  are  smaller,  weaker,  have  no  mane, 
and  are  dangerous  to  the  flocks  only. 
Those,  even  in  India  and  Barbary,  \vho 
live  near  the  habitations  of  man,  have 
learned  to  fly  from  the  threatenings  of  his 
voice,  content  themselves  with  the  smallest 
kinds  of  cattle,  and  even  retreat  from  the 
women  and  children,  who  make  them  quit 
their  prey  by  striking  them  with  clubs. 

SHOWMAN. 

History  informs  us  that  Lions  have  been 
domesticated.  They  have  been  yoked  to 
triumphal  cars,  and  used  in  battle,  and  in 
the  chase.  If  taken  young,  and  brought  up 
with  domestic  animals,  they  may  be  accus- 
tomed to  live,  and  even  to  sport  innocently 
with  them.  Still,  they  sometimes  resume 
their  natural  ferocity,  and  I  would  advise 
G  3 
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you  to  be  on  your  guard  even  with  the 
specimen  before  us,  for  gentle  and  intelli- 
gent as  he  may  appear,  we  can  never  be 
certain  that  early  bad  habits,  in  lions  any 
more  than  in  school-boys,  are  effectually 
cured  by  the  benefits  of  instruction.  But 
let  us  proceed  to  some  other  animal.  By 
his  attitude  we  will  conclude  the  Bear  yon- 
der has  practised  dancing.  Pray  how  long 
have  you  acquired  that  elegant  accomplish- 
ment ? 

SECOND    YOUTH. 

Only  since  I  arrived  among  more  bearish 
animals  than  are  to  be  found  where  I  am  a 
native. 

SHOWMAN. 

Will  you  inform  the  company  how  you 
were  first  taught  ? 

BEAR. 

They  forced  me  upon  bot  iron  bars,  upon 
which  I  naturally  placed  only  as  many  feet 
as  were  necessary  to  support  myself,  and 
thus  assumed  an  upright  position.  To 
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make  this  the  easier,  they  gave  me  a  stout 
staff  to  hold  between  my  paws  or  fore  feet, 
and  accompanied  my  awkward  movements 
by  instruments  of  music.  I  was  taken 
young  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  and  with 
the  Savoyard  who  bought  me  of  the  hunters, 
and  taught  me  what  you  call  dancing1,  for 
his  own  interest,  I  have  travelled  over  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  France,  and  Great 
Britain. 

SHOWMAN. 

You  are  not  very  partial  to  travelling,  or 
to  society,  I  believe? 

BEAR. 

Nothing  can  be  more  my  aversion.  I  am 
a  solitary  animal,  and  even  in  my  native 
woods  am  happy  only  where  nature  appears 
in  her  rudest  form.  An  old  cavern,  or  a 
grotto  hollowed  by  time  in  the  trunk  of  a 
decayed  tree,  serves  me  for  an  habitation. 

SHOWMAN. 

This  animal  should  be  distinguished 
always  from  the  White  Bear,  which  is  a 
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peculiar  species,  found  in  the  countries 
bordering  upon  the  northern  seas.  These 
latter  are  frequently  killed  by  the  crews  of 
u  whalers,  upon  fields  of  floating  ice 
detached  by  the  winds  or  currents  from  the 
mainland.  The  species  before  you,  the 
Brown  Bear,  is  carnivorous;*  which  a 
third  species,  the  Black  Bear  of  the  north- 
ern regions  of  Europe  and  America,  is  not; 
subsisting  entirely  upon  fruits,  acorns,  and 
roots.  The  Bear,  whose  acquaintance  we 
are  now  honoured  with,  appears  gentle  and 
well  behaved;  but  many  of  his  brethren,  t 
am  told,  are  excessively  mischievous,  very 
susceptible  of  anger,  and  in  their  wrath  not 
a  little  furious  and  capricious.  But  what 
is  the  animal  next  to  that  1  have  assisted  to 
describe  ? 

THIRD    YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Crocodile  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  Observe  how  I  am  coated  with  the 
most  regular  and  curious  armour,  strong 

*  Feeding-  upon  flesh. 
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enough  to  repel  a  musket  ball.  My  length 
is  twenty-five  feet,  my  mouth  of  vast  width, 
and  furnished  with  numerous  teeth  of  the 
most  terrible  description. 

SHOWMAN. 

Then,  undoubtedly,  I  shall  beg  the  com- 
pany to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  or 
probably  some  of  them  may  wish  you  in 
Egypt  again.  I  believe  you  would  yourself 
rather  be  floating  along  your  native  river 
than  with  your  present  associates  ? 

CROCODILE. 

Certainly :  for,  unless  pressed  by  hunger, 
I  seldom  left  its  waters.  Often  have  I  wait- 
ed, concealed  by  the  sedgy  shore,  in  patient 
expectation  of  some  animal  that  might 
come  to  drink;  indifferent  to  me  whether 
chance  conducted  a  dog,  a  bull,  a  tiger,  or 
even  a  human  being  to  his  destruction  Yet 
I  am  incapable  of  overtaking  a  man,  who, 
warned  of  the  danger,  trusts  to  his  speed 
for  safety:  particularly  if  he  avoids  run- 
ning in  a  straight  line  (the  only  direction  I 
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can  follow  with  rapidity)  and,  above  all,  if 
he  preserves  his  presence  of  mind. 

SHOWMAN. 

True:  and  I  am  informed  that  a  negro, 
armed  only  with  a  knife  in  his  right  hand, 
and  having  his  left  wrapped  round  with 
thick  leather,  will  venture  to  attack  these 
voracious  creatures  in  their  own  element. 
For,  putting  out  his  left  arm,  as  soon  as  he 
perceives  one  of  them  near,  the  animal 
immediately  seizes  it  in  his  mouth ;  but  the 
negro,  stabbing  him  repeatedly  under  the 
chin,  where  the  skin  is  particularly  tender, 
and  the  water  rushing  in  at  his  mouth,  thus 
forcibly  kept  open  by  his  dextrous  enemy, 
he  is  soon  deprived  of  the  power  of  resist- 
ance. The  Alligator,  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  which  and  the  Crocodile  is, 
that  the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  are 
smoother,  and  the  snout  wider  and  more 
rounded  at  the  extremity,  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter,  is  a  native  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  America.  They  are 
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rivers,  resembling  in  their  appearance  logs 
of  wood;  for  which  being  mistaken  by 
various  animals,  they  are  enabled,  by  a 
sudden  spring,  when  near  enough  for  their 
purpose,  to  surprise  and  draw  them  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water.  In  M.  Navarette's 
travels,  we  are  told  of  a  young  woman,  who, 
washing  her  feet  in  a  river  of  the  Manillas, 
was  seized  and  carried  off*  by  an  Alligator. 
Her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  been  mar^ 
ried  but  that  morning,  hearing  her  screams, 
threw-  himself  furiously  into  the  water,  and 
with  a  dagger  in  his  hand  pursued  and 
overtook  the  robber,  whom  he  fought  with 
such  bravery  and  success,  as  to  regain  his- 
wife,  though,  unfortunately,  by  that  time, 
she  was  quite  dead. 

Who  comes  next  to  the  Crocodile? 

FOURTH     YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Beaver. 

SHOWMAN. 

Then,  without  intending  to  compliment. 
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I  may  say,, you  are  a  very  sagacious  and 
ingenious  animal.  What  part  of  the  world 
did  you  inhabit  ? 

fcEAVER. 

I  first  saw  the  light  upon  the  banks  of  a 
river  in  Canada.     I  was   not   acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  cabin  where  I 
drew  my  earliest  breath  was  constructed, 
until  some  months  afterwards,  when,  having1 
spent   a    most   agreeable    summer  in   the 
woods,  and  upon  the  waters,  subsisting  up- 
on fishes,  crabs,  and  the  bark  of  young  trees, 
I  accompanied  a  party  of  my  spieces  to  in- 
spect the  habitations  we  had  quitted  early  in 
the  spring.     Finding  they  had  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed  in  our   absence   by  an 
inundation  of  the  river,  we  repaired  to  a 
a  sequestered  spot  a  few  miles  nearer  to  its 
source,  and  began  to  erect  new  ones.     But 
observing  that   the   water  was  subject  to 
great  risings  and  fallings  with  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide,  we  commenced  our  labours 
by  building  a  bank  or  dam,  which,  stretch- 
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ing  across  the  river,  was  intended  to  keep 
the  stream  constantly  at  one  uniform  height. 
The  better  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  a 
large  tree,  which  stood  upon  the  water's 
edge,  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  our 
tribe,  who,  applying  their  sharp  teeth  to  its 
stem,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  soon  gnawed  it  so  nearly 
through,  that  its  own  weight  obliged  it  to 
fall  in  a  direction  across  the  river,  Mean- 
time, others  were  traversing  the  banks  in 
search  of  smaller  trees,  which,  having  cut 
down  in  a  similar  manner,  they  dragged  to 
the  same  spot,  and  having  formed  them  into 
pointed  stakes,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  leg,  we  all  assisted  in  driving  them 
perpendicularly  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  and  then  interwove  them  with 
branches.  Two  compact  rows  of  these 
stakes,  with  an  interval  of  several  feet, 
having  been  formed  from  bank  to  bank,  we 
filled  up  the  vacant  space  with  earth,  which 
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we  carried  in  our  mouths  and  fore  feet,  and 
plastered  firmly  with  our  tails. 

The  dam  being  completed,  we  construct- 
ed our  houses  upon  piles,  near  the  margin 
of  the  water,  leaving  two  openings,  one  for 
going  to  the  land,  the  other  for  launching 
ourselves  into  the  wrater.  They  were  in 
form  either  oval  or  round,  and  from  four  or 
five  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  Some,  consist- 
ing of  several  stories,  had  walls  two  feet  in 
thickness:,  others,  of  a  single  story,  rose 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet 
only,  being  oi  proportionable  solidity,  and 
then,  assuming  a  curved  form,  terminated 
in  a  dome  or  vault,  serving  for  a  roof.  We 
found  these  habitations  very  comfortable 
during  the  winter,  as  they  were  imprenetra- 
ble  to  the  wind  and  rain,  and  had  been 
nicely  plastered  over  with  our  tails  and  feet. 
The  materials  of  which  they  were  composed 
were  wood,  stone,  and  a  kind  of  sandy 
earth,  which  is  not  dissolvjble  in  water. 
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We  had  taken  care  to  stock  ourselves  with 
wood  and  bark  for  provisions,  cut  into  thin 
slices  previously  to  their  being  carried  to 
our  cabins.  On  this,  in  general,  we  sub- 
sisted; but  sometimes  went  out  into  the 
woods  in  search  of  fresher  and  more  pala- 
table food, 

SHOWMAN. 

The  company  will  allow,  I  think,  that 
you  have  given  a  highly  interesting  account 
of  yourself;  to  which  t  will  merely  add  a 
few  particulars  relative  to  bodily  peculiari- 
ties. 

The  Beaver  is  the  animal  which  forms  the 
connecting  link  between  quadrupeds  and 
fishes,  as  the  Bat  does  between  quadrupeds 
and  birds.  He  is  provided  with  a  flat,  oval 
tail,  covered  with  scales,  which  he  uses  as  a 
rudder  to  direct  his  course  in  the  water:  he 
has  his  hind  feet  webbed,  and  the  toes  of 
his  fore  feet,  which  he  employs  in  carrying 
victuals  to  his  mouth,  separate  from  each 
other.  It  is  also  not  a  little  remarkable, 
u  2 
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that  the  flesh  of  the  fore  part  of  his  body 
has  the  taste  of  that  of  a  land  animal,  but 
the  hinder  parts  and  tail  the  smell  and  all 
the  other  qualities  of  a  fish.  The  fur,  which 
constitutes  his  clothing,  is  in  great  request, 
as  is  well  known,  for  making  hats. 

Who  comes  next  to  this  equally  useful 
and  sagacious  animal  ? 

FIfTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  an  Elephant. 

SHOWMAN. 

Then  you  unite,  as  an  eminent  naturalist 
has  observed,  the  most  exalted  qualities 
in  the  three  animals,  who,  next  to  the  Ele- 
phant, make  the  nearest  approaches  to 
human  intelligence;  the  beaver,  the  dog, 
and  the  ape.  Pray  favour  us  with  your 
observations  upon  a  race  of  creatures,  so 
vast,  and  so  deservedly  celebrated. 

ELEPHANT. 

The  Elephants  of  Ceylon,  in  which  is- 
land I  received  existence,  are  superior  to 
those  both  of  Asia  and  Africa,  not  only  in 
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magnitude,  but  also  in  courage,  docility", 
and  what  you  with  much  justice  call  intel- 
ligence. The  Elephants  of  all  other  coun- 
tries respect  those  from  Ceylon.*  Our 
strength  is  proportioned  to  our  bulk ;  as  we 
can  with  ease  carry  3  or  4000  pounds 
weight,  and  raise  with  our  trunks  a  weight 
of  200  pounds,  and  place  it  ourselves  upon 
our  shoulders.  Domestic  elephants  will 
perform  more  work  than  six  horses  a-piece, 
but  the  expenses  to  which  they  put  their 
owners  for  food,  &c.  are  perhaps  commen- 
surate with  their  utility.  They  require 
daily  100  pounds  of  rice  each,  besides  fresh 
herbage  in  immense  quantities. 

But  the  Elephant  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
miracle  of  intelligence,  and  a  monster  of 
matter.  The  thickness  and  inflexibility  of 
his  body;  the  shortness  and  stiffness  of  his 
neck;  the  smallness  and  deformity  of  his 
head;  the  excessive  largeness  of  his  ears 
and  nose;  the  minuteness  of  his  eyes, 

*  Thevenote's  Voyage. 
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mouth,  and  tail ;  his  straight,  clumsy,  and 
almost  inflexible  limhs;  the  shortness  and 
smallness  of  his  feet,  which  are  hardly 
apparent;  the  thickness  and  callosity  of  his 
skin:  all  these  deformities  are  the  more 
conspicuous  and  disagreeable  to  the  eye, 
because  they  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  most 
of  them  peculiar  to  the  Elephant  alone;  for 
in  no  other  animal,  are  the  head,  the  feet, 
the  nose,  the  ears,  and  the  tusks,  similarly 
situated.* 

His  trunk,  which  is  his  most  remarkable 
peculiarity,  is  composed  of  membranes, 
nerves,  and  muscles ;  it  is  both  an  organ  of 
feeling  and  of  motion.  The  animal  can  not 
only  move  and  bend  it,  but  he  can  contract, 
lengthen,  and  turn  it  on  all  sides.  In  its 
sense  of  touching,  it  is  as  delicate  and 
distinct  as  the  human  hand.  By  it  he  lifts 
from  the  ground  the  smallest  piece  of 
money;  he  selects  the  herbs  and  flowers, 
and  picks  them  up  one  by  one;  he  unties 

*  Buffon. 
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the  knots  of  ropes,  and  opens  and  shuts 
gates,  by  turning  the  keys,  or  pushing  back 
the  bolts.  Of  all  the  instruments  which 
nature  has  so  liberally  bestowed  on  her 
most  favourite  productions,  the  trunk  of 
the  Elephant  is  the  most  complete  and  the 
most  admirable.* 

The  tusks,  from  which,  as  well  as  the 
teeth,  you  obtain  your  ivory,  can  support  a 
weight  of  above  1000  pounds.  In  his  wild 
state,  the  Elephant  uses  the  trunk  for 
breaking  branches,  and  his  tusks  for  tear- 
ing up  trees.  In  that  state,  he  lives  at  least 
200  years;  and,  even  in  captivity,  as  many 
as  130,  or  40.  He  is  usually  either  ash- 
coloured  or  blackish. 

The  eyes  of  the  Elephant,  though  small, 
are  lively  and  brilliant;  and  distinguished 
from  those  of  all  other  animals  by  an  ex- 
pression of  sentiment,  and  an  almost  ra- 
tional management  of  all  their  actions. 
He  turns  them  slowly  and  with,  mildness 

*  Buffon. 
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towards  his  master,  and,  when  he  speaks, 
regards  him  with  a  look  of  friendship,  and 
attention.  In  height,  he  is  generally  from 
ten  to  eleven  feet,  though  sometimes  even 
thirteen  and  fourteen ;  but  if  taken  young, 
and  deprived  of  liberty,  he  rarely  exceeds 
eight  feet.  Notwithstanding  his  immense 
weight,  he  swims  with  facility. 

SHOWMAN. 

Perhaps  the  company  would  listen  with 
pleasure  to  an  anecdote,  in  a  celebrated 
author,*  of  one  of  these  animals.  "  The 
Elephant  (one  confined  at  Versailles)  seem- 
ed to  know  when  it  was  mocked  by  any 
person ;  and  remembered  the  affront  till  an 
opportunity  of  revenge  occurred.  A  man 
deceived  it,  by  pretending  to  throw  some- 
thing into  its  mouth:  the  animal  gave  him 
such  a  blow  with  its  trunk  as  knocked  him 
down,  and  broke  two  of  his  ribs.  After 
which,  it  trampled  on  him  with  its  feet, 
broke  one  of  his  legs,  and,  bending  down  on 

*  Button. 
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its  knees,  endeavoured  to  push  its  tusks  into 
his  stomach ;  but,  luckily,  they  ran  into  the 
ground  on  each  side  of  his  thigh,  without 
doing  him  any  injury.  A  painter  wanted  to 
draw  the  animal  in  an  unusual  attitude, 
with  its  trunk  elevated,  and  its  mouth  open. 
The  painter's  servant  to  make  it  remain  in 
this  position,  threw  fruits  into  its  mouth,  hut 
generally  made  only  a  feint  of  throwing 
them.  The  Elephant  was  enraged,  and, 
as  if  it  knew  that  the  painter  was  the  cause 
of  this  teasing  impertinence,  instead  of  at- 
tacking the  servant,  it  eyed  the  master,  and 
squirted  at  him  such  a  quantity  of  water 
from  its  trunk,  as  spoiled  the  paper  on 
which  he  was  drawing." 

SIXTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Jack- Ass. 

SHOWMAN. 

Really!  And,  from  your  readiness  to 
inform  us  of  it,  one  would  supppose  you 
were  not  a  little  proud  of  the  appella- 
tion. 
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JACK-ASS. 

1  am  a  most  useful,  and  most  injured 
animal.  The  gentleness,  patience,  and 
perseverence  of  my  tribe,  so  much  abused 
and  neglected  in  this  country,  are  without 
example.  They  are  subjected  to  the  se- 
verest labour,  yet  are  contented  with  the 
coarsest  herbage.  The  common  lanes  and 
high  roads  are  their  nightly  residences, 
their  food  the  thistle  or  the  plantain,  and 
their  services  are  too  often  repaid  by  the 
most  cruel  usage.  Yet  the  very  beings, 
who,  by  this  barbarous  treatment,  occasion 
in  many  of  them  a  degree  of  stubbornness 
and  stupidity,  are  the  first  to  complain  of 
them  for  the  bad  qualities  they  have  them- 
selves produced,  since  they  certainly  do  not 
spring  from  any  natural  defect  in  their  con- 
stitution or  temper. 

In  Spain,  Egypt,  America,  and  Arabia, 
where  Asses  are  either  suffered  to  run  wild, 
or  are  the  objects  of  care  and  attention 
when  domesticated,  they  exhibit  an  appear- 
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size,  strength,  and  beauty,  to  animals  of 
the  same  species  in  England.  They  are 
also  found  wild  in  the  mountainous  deserts 
of  Tartary,  the  sourthern  parts  of  India 
and  Persia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa. 
There  they  live  in  herds;  their  senses  of 
hearing  add  smelling  are  most  exquisite; 
and  they  are  extremely  provident  against 
danger.  One  of  them  takes  upon  himself 
the  care  of  the  rest,  and  is  always  on  the 
watch.  If  they  observe  a  hunter,  who,  by 
creeping  along1  the  ground^  has  got  neai* 
them,  the  centinel  takes  a  great  circuit,  and 
goes  round  and  round  him^  as  with  a  view 
to  discover  what  is  to  be  apprehended.  As 
soon  as  he  is  satisfied  he  rejoins  the  herd* 
which  immediately  retreats  with  precipita- 
tion ,  In  America  they  have  all  the  swift- 
ness of  horses,  and  the  steepest  declivities 
cannot  check  their  Career^  They  are  even 
ferocious  in  a  dangerous  degree.  But  it  is 
remarkable,  that  after  carrying  their  first 
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load,  both  their  fleetness  and  their  ferocity 
leave  them,  and  they  begin  to  contract  the 
stupid  look  and  the  dulness  peculiar  to  them 
in  their  domestic  state.  The  manner  in 
which  they  descend  the  precipices  of  the  lof- 
ty Andes,  is  not  a  little  extraordinary.  On 
arriving  at  the  edge  of  a  descent,  they  stop, 
attentively  view  the  road,  and  sometimes 
even  snort  and  tremble  at  the  danger. 
Then,  placing  their  fore  feet  in  a  posture  as- 
if  they  were  stopping  themselves,  and  their 
hinder  feet  together,  but  a  little  forward,  as 
if  about  to  lie  down,  and  having  taken  a 
survey  of  the  road,  they  slide  down  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  meteor.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  rider  is  careful  only  to  keep 
himself  fast  in  the  saddle,  as  the  least  mo- 
tion is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  equilibrium 
of  the  Ass,  in  which  case  both  inevitably 
perish.  But,  even  in  the  most  rapid  de- 
scent, when  the  animal  appears  to  have  lost 
all  government  of  itself,  it  follows  exactly 
the  different  windings  of  the  road,  as  if  the 
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whole  route  had  been  previously  settled  in 
its  mind,  and  it  had  taken  every  precaution 
for  its  safety. 

In  Spain,  the  breed  of  Asses,  by  proper 
management,  has  become  the  finest  in  the 
world:  being  strong,  elegant,  and  stately 
animals,  often  as  many  as  fifteen  hands 
high.  They  have  been  known  to  sell  for  a 
hundred  guineas  or  upwards  each.  What 
a  contrast  between  this  price  and  that  of 
the  Smithfield  market,  in  which  latter  the 
degraded  beast  is  not  unfrequently  purcha- 
sed for  half-a-crown !  Does  not  what  I 
have  related  prove,  notwithstanding  all  the 
prejudices  that  may  exist  in  my  hearers, 
that  the  species  may  be  rendered  useful, 
valuable,  and  even  elegant?  And  who 
knows  but  that  my  birth-place  might  have 
been  America,  and  that  I  too  might,  with  the 
fleetest,  have  descended  the  Andes? — ill 
which  case,  who  shall  say  that  I  ought  not 
to  be  proud  to  own  myself  a  Jack- Ass? 
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SHOWMAN. 

1  must  confess,  I  never  before  heard  a 
Jack-Ass  discourse  so  sensibly.  And  I 
heartily  agree  with  you  in  all  that  you  have 
said  respecting  the  barbarity  of  our  treat- 
ment to  Asses,  and  wish  that  your  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  in 
this  country,  were  universally  adopted.  An 
old  man,  who  a  few  years  ago  sold  vege- 
tables in  London,  used  in  his  employment 
an  Ass,  which  carried  his  baskets  from 
door  to  door.  Frequently  he  gave  the  poor 
industrious  creature  a  handful  of  hay,  or 
some  pieces  of  bread,  or  greens,  by  way  of 
refreshment  or  reward.  The  old  man  had 
no  need  of  any  goad  for  the  animal,  and 
seldom  indeed  had  he  to  lift  up  his  hand  to 
drive  it  on.  His  kind  treatment  was  one 
day  remarked  to  him,  and  he  was  asked 
whether  his  beast  was  apt  to  be  stubborn. 
"  Ah !  Master,  (he  replied)  it  is  of  no  use  to 
be  cruel,  and  as  for  stubbornness  I  cannot 
complain,  for  he  is  ready  to  do  any  thing, 
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and  to  go  any  where.  I  bred  him  up  my- 
self. He  is  sometimes  skittish  and  playful, 
and  once  ran  away  from  me ;  you  will  hardly 
believe  it,  but  there  were  more  than  fifty 
people  after  him,  attempting  in  vain  to  stop 
him;  yet  he  turned  back  of  himself,  and 
never  stopped  till  he  ran  his  head  kindly 
into  my  bosom." 

SEVENTH  YOUTH. 

I  boast  of  being  a  Horse :    and  I  think 
with  reason,   since  my  species  contributes 
more  to  the  convenience  and  pride  of  man, 
than  all  the  other  animals  put  together. 
SHOWMAN. 

Your  observation  is  correct.     Of  what 
country  are  you  native  ? 
HORSE. 

Of  England;  where,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of  those 
of  Arabia,  there  now  exists  a  finer  race 
of  Horses  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  But,  were  it  not  for  natural 
partiality  to  the  land  of  iny  nativity,  I 
j  2 


could     have    wished     to    have    been     an 
Arabian. 

SHOWMAN. 
Why  so? 

HORSE. 

Because  to  an  Arab  a  Horse  is  as  dear  as 
his  own  children,  and  the  Arabians  never 
beat  or  correct  their  Horses,  but  always 
treat  them  with  the  utmost  kindness,  talk- 
ing to  and  reasoning-  with  them.  The 
Horses  of  Arabia,  and  of  other  Eastern 
countries,  as  Persia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and 
Barbary,  are  also,  in  many  instances,  fully 
equal  to  the  English  for  spirit,  strength, 
and  activity;  while  their  lives  are  incom- 
parably happier? 

SHOWMAN. 

In  any  respect,  besides  that  of  the  re- 
markable attachment  of  their  masters? 

HORSE. 

Yes,  in  several;  for  in  Arabia  they  are 
never  called  upon  to  exert  themselves,  till, 
from  mere  fatigue,  they  drop  down  and  exr 
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carry  heavy  burthens;  in  Arabia,  their  tails 
are  neither  docked,  nor  their  ears  shortened, 
from  barbarous  notions  of  improving  their 
appearance.  But  how  many  English  Horses 
are  rendered  nearly  deaf  by  one  of  these 
operations,  and  deprived  of  their  only  pro- 
tection from  swarms  of  insects,  who  in 
summer  teaze  and  suck  their  blood,  by 
the  other ! 

SHOWMAN. 

The  Book  of  Job  contains  a  finely  poeti- 
cal description  of  the  Eastern  Horses,  in 
their  primitive  magnificence: — "  Hast  thou 
given  the  Horse  strength?  Hast  thou 
clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?  Canst 
thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  Grasshopper? 
The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  He 
paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his 
strength:  He  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed 
men :  He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  af- 
frighted; neither  turneth  he  back  from  the 
sword.  The  quiver  rattleth  against  him, 
i  3 
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the  glittering  spear,  and  the  shield.  He 
swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and 
rage:  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  saith  among 
the  trumpets,  ha,  ha;  and  he  smelleth  the 
battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains, 
and  the  shouting." 

The  whole  stock  of  a  poor  Arabian  of 
the  desert  consisted  of  a  beautiful  mare; 
this  the  French  Consul  at  Said,  offered  to 
purchase,  with  an  intention  to  send  her  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  Arab,  pressed 
by  want,  hesitated  a  long  time,  but  at 
length  consented,  on  condition  of  receiving 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  which 
he  named.  The  Consul  wrote  to  France 
for  permission  to  close  the  bargain,  and 
having  obtained  it,  sent  information  imme- 
diately to  the  Arab.  The  man,  so  poor  as 
to  possess  only  a  miserable  rag,  as  a  cover- 
ing for  his  body,  arrived  with  his  magnifi- 
cent courser.  He  dismounted,  and  looking 
first  at  the  gold,  and  then  stedfastly  at  his 
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mare,  heaved  a  deep  sigh : — "  To  whom  is 
it  (he  exclaimed)  that  I  am  going  to  yield 
thee  up  ?  To  Europeans !  who  will  tie  thee 
close,  who  will  beat  thee,  who  will  render 
thee  miserable!  Return  with  me,  my 
beauty!  my  jewel!  and  rejoice  the  hearts 
of  my  children!"  As  he  pronounced  the 
last  words,  he  sprang  tfpon  her  back,  and 
was  out  of  sight  almost  in  a  moment.* 

Have  we  a  Zebrabefore  us  ?  He  will  natu- 
rally claim  the  next  place  in  the  menagerie. 

EIGHTH    YOUTH. 

1  am  a  Zebra. 

SHOWMAN. 

Well,  I  hope  you  are  tolerably  tractable, 
as  I  understand  that  all  attempts  to  tame 
your  fellows,  and  render  them  serviceable 
to  mankind,  have  hitherto  been  fruitless. 
Such  being  the  case,  perhaps  the  company 
will  be  curious  to  hear  what  you  may 
consider  the  principal  recommendation  of 
your  species. 

*  St.  Pierre's  Studies  of  Nature. 
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ZEBRA. 

Their  beauty,  certainly. 
SHOWMAN. 

Mere  beauty  is  at  best  but  a  useless 
quality,  and  too  frequently  dangerous  to 
the  possessor,  whose  only  attraction  it  is  in 
the  eyes  of  others.  Zebras,  I  believe,  as 
well  as  some  other  animals,  with  beauty  for 
their  sole  perfection,  have  had  reason  to 
repent  of  the  dangerous  gift,  when  it  occa- 
sioned their  captivity  or  destruction. 

ZEBRA. 

But  I  am  the  most  elegant  of  quadru- 
peds, and  unite  the  figure  and  gracefulness 
of  the  horse  to  the  agility  of  the  stag.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  precision  and  regu- 
larity of  the  handsome  black  and  white 
belts  with  which  I  am  adorned.  Both  in 
the  symmetry  of  my  shape,  and  the  glossy 
richness  of  my  colours,  I  am  altogether 
unrivalled. 

SHOWMAN. 

True,  very  true:   and  I  do  not  quarrel 
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with  you  for  bein^  handsome,  but  only 
wish  you  had  been  useful  likewise.  This 
animal,  gentlemen,  in  point  of  size,  is  a 
medium  between  the  horse  and  the  ass. 
He  inhabits,  in  vast  herds,  the  scorching 
plains  of  Africa,  and  is  common  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  beautiful  Zebra 
was  burnt,  along  with  the  Lyceum,  near 
Exeter  'Change,  some  years  ago.  He  was 
so  gentle,  that  the  keeper  often  put  young 
children  upon  his  back,  without  any  attempt 
of  the  animal  to  injure  them.  A  person 
once  rode  him  from  the  Lyceum  to  Pimlico. 
But  this  unusual  docility  in  an  animal  na- 
turally vicious,  is  to  be  accounted  for  from 
its  having  been  bred  and  reared  in  Portugal, 
from  parents  that  were  themselves  partly 
reclaimed  from  their  original  intractability. 
The  Quagga,  which  much  resembles  the 
Zebra  in  appearance,  but  is  less  regularly- 
marked  with  the  belts,  the  hinder  parts  being 
entirely  devoid  of  them,  is  also  a  native  of 
Africa,  but  more  docile  than  the  Zebra,  at 
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least  if  we  may  judge  from  the  circum- 
stance of  my  having  myself  seen  two  of 
them  drawing-  an  open  carriage,  in  which 
were  a  gentleman  and  several  ladies,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  What 
animal  comes  next? 

NINTH   YOUTH. 

The  Stag. 

SHOWMAN. 

A  truly  interesting  creature.     What  have 
you  to  say  concerning  him  ? 
STAG. 

The  Stag  is  native  to  many  parts  of 
Europe,  but  a  century  has  elapsed  since  it 
existed,  in  any  considerable  numbers,  in  a 
state  of  nature  on  this  island.  Stags  live 
in-  herds,  with  their  females  and  offspring, 
frequent  forests,  and  browse  on  grass,  or 
the  leaves  and  buds  of  various  trees.  The 
males  only  have  horns,  and  these  are  always 
shed  in  the  spring.  The  senses  of  smelling 
and  hearing  in  the  Stag  are  uncommonly 
acute.  If  alarmed  by  the  slightest  sound, 
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he  lifts  kis  head  and  erects  his  ears,  remain- 
ing for  a  few  moments  in  a  listening  atti- 
tude. Should  he  venture  upon  unknown 
ground,  or  change  his  usual  haunts,  he  is 
seen  to  stop  to  examine  all  around  him  as 
he  proceeds,  and  frequently  turns  against 
the  wind,  to  discover  by  the  smell  if  there 
be  any  enemy  approaching. 

In  Louisiana,  the  Stag  is  hunted  in  a 
rather  singular  manner.  The  hunter  pro- 
vides himself  with  a  dried  head  of  one  of 
these  animals,  and  with  this,  his  gun,  and  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  he  approaches  the  wild 
Deer,  concealing  himself  with  the  foliage, 
till  he  is  within  shot  of  them.  Then, 
counterfeiting  the  Deers'  call  to  each  other, 
he  raises  the  head  just  above  the  branch, 
and  lowering  and  lifting  it  by  turns,  the 
Stags  are  so  deceived  with  the  appearance 
of  a  companion,  that  they  seldom  fail  to 
advance  towards  it;  when  the  hunter  fires 
at  one  of  them,  aiming  at  the  hollow  of  the 
shoulder,  and  lays  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
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The  horns  of  the  Stag  are  used  for 
making  knife-handles;  and  from  them  the 
salt  of  hartshorn  is  extracted.  His  flesh  is 
palatable,  and  the  skin  is  adapted  to  various 
purposes.  He  is  said  to  reach  the  age  of 
fifty  years. 

He  is  said  to  have  one  unnatural  peculi- 
arity, which  is  this,  that  he  is  a  determined 
enemy  to  his  own  offspring;  and  the  female 
is  obliged  to  use  every  art  to  conceal  her 
young  one  from  him,  as  from  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  her  pursuers.  At  this  time,  if  the 
hunters  approach,  she  places  herself  in  their 
way,  to  divert  them  from  the  object  of  her 
solicitude;  and,  leading  them  on  for  several 
hours,  she  then  returns  to  her  young, 
whose  life  she  has  thus  preserved  at  the 
hazard  of  her  own. 

SHOWMAN. 

One  of  our  Poets  has  an  animated  de- 
scription of  the  hunting  of  this  much 
admired  animal  in  England. 

The  STAG  too,  sing-led  from  the  herd,  where  long1 
He  ranged  the.  branching  monarch  of  the  shades, 
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Before  the  tempest  drives.    At  first,  in  speed 
He,  sprightly,  puts  his  faith;  and,  roused  by  fear, 
Gives  all  his  swift  aerial  soul  to  flight. 
Against  the  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  more 
To  leave  the  lessening- murderous  cry  behind. 
Deception  short!  though  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown  o'er  the  keen  aired  mountains  of  the  north, 
He  bursts  the  thickets,  glances  through  the  glades, 
And  plunges  deep  into  the  wildest  wood. 
If  slow,  yet  sure  adhesive  to  the  track, 
Hot  streaming  up,  behind  him  come  again 
Th*  inhuman  rout,  and  from  the  shady  depth 
Expel  him,  circling  through  his  every  shift 
He  sweeps  the  forest  oft,  and,  sobbing,  sees 
The  glades,  mild  opening  to  the  coming  day, 
Where,  in  kind  contest,  with  his  butting  friends, 
He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 
Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 
To  los«  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides ; 
Oft  seeks  the  herd :  the  watchful  herd,  alarmed, 
•    With  selfish  care  avoid  a  brother's  woe. 
What  shall  he  do?  His  once  so  vivid  nerves, 
So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 
Inspire  the  course;  but  fainting  breathless  toil, 
Sick,  seizes  on  his  heart ;  he  stands  atbay^ 
And  puts  his  last,  weak  refuge  in  despair. 
The  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled  face ; 
He  groans  iu  anguish ;  while  the  growling  pack, 
Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  fair-jutting  chest, 
And  mark  his  beauteous  chequered  sides  with  gore. 
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STAG. 

Let  me  be  allowed  to  remark,  that,  even 
from  the  Poet's  own  account,  this  pursuit 
of  our  unhappy  race,  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
grace both  to  civilization  and  to  humanity. 
The  Indian  of  Louisiana  may  know  no  bet- 
ter, but  who  will  plead  the  same  apology 
for  the  Englishman  and  the  Christian  ? 

TENTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Rein -Deer,  and  I  think,  after  the 
Stag,  should  be  the  next  to  make  my 
apppearance. 

SHOWMAN. 

You  are  from  Lapland,  probably? 

RJEIN-DEEX. 

Yes ;  but  my  brethren  are  found  through- 
out the  Northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Their  colour  is  brown  above, 
and  white  beneath;  with  a  black  space 
around  the  eyes.  The  hair  on  the  under 
part  of  the  neck  is  much  longer  than  the 
rest;  the  hoofs,  long,  large,  and  black; 
both  sexes  furnished  with  horns,  which  are 
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long-,  slender,  and  branched;  but  those  of 
the  male  much  the  largest. 

We  are  the  only  riches  of  the  Laplander, 
and  supply  to  him  the  place  of  the  Horse, 
the  Cow,  the  Goat,  and  the  Sheep,  Our 
milk  affords  him  cheese;  our  flesh,  food; 
our  skin,  clothing;  our  tendons,  bow- 
strings and  thread;  our  horns,  glue;  and 
our  bones,  spoons.  In  winter,  we  draw  his 
sledge  over  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  or  the 
snow  which  then  covers  the  whole  surface 
of  his  dreary  country;  and,  as  two  of  our 
species  can  convey  him  in  one  of  these 
vehicles  100  miles  in  a  day,  we  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  the  best  horses,  in  a  cli- 
mate where  those  animals  would  perish  both 
from  cold  and  want  of  proper  sustenance. 

In  summer,  we  are  deprived  by  the  heat 
of  allourslrength  and  swiftness,  and  become 
so  enfeebled  as  scarcely  to  have  power  to 
move  out  of  the  way. 

The  sledge  of  the  Laplander  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  boat,  its  bottom  being  con- 
ic 2 
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vex,  so  that  only  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  this  mode  of  travelling,  could  preserve 
these  singular  conveyances  a  moment  from 
oversetting1.  It  is  pointed  in  front,  square 
at  the  back,  and  its  occupant  is  tied  in  it 
like  a  child  in  a  go-cart.  It  is  extremely 
light,  and  may  be  balanced  even  by  the 
poise  of  the  hands. 

Thus,  if  the  natives  of  Lapland  are  un- 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  flocks  and  herds, 
rich  corn-fields  and  meadows,  and  all  the 
varied  luxuriance  of  more  southern  climes, — 
of  this  at  least  they  are  certain,  that,  pos- 
sessed of  the  Rein-Deer,  they  shall  not 
want  them. 

• These  their  tents, 

Their  robes,  their  heds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth 

Supply  ;  their  wholesome  fare  and  cheerful  cups. 

Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 

Yield  to  the  sledge  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  swift 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  heaped  into  one  expanse 

Of  marbled  snow,  as  far  as  eye  can  sweep, 

With  the  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glazed. 

Thomson. 
SHOWMAN. 

Sir  Henry  George  Liddell  brought  with 
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him  from  Lapland,  in  the  year  1786,  five 
Rein -Deer  to  England,  which  he  kept  at 
his  seat  of  Eslington  Castle  in  Northumber- 
land. They  bred,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  that  they  would  even  be  prolific; 
but,  unfortunately,  some  of  them  were  killed, 
and  the  others  died  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
order similar  to  that  called  the  rot  in  sheep, 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
richness  of  the  grass  on  which  (hey  were 
fed.* 

ELEVENTH    YOUTH, 

I  am  a  Camel. 

SHOWMAN. 

The  animal,  distinguished  from  the 
Dromedary  by  its  having  only  one  cal- 
losity, or  bunch,  upon  its  back,  and  which 
we  so  frequently  see  exhibited  in  the  various 
towns  in  this  country  ? 

CAMEL. 

The  same.     Doubtless,  it  is  only  for  the 

*  Bingley's  Animal  Biography. 
K  3 
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information  of  those  around  you  that  you 
ask  the  question. 

SHOWMAN. 

What  is  the  nature  of  these  callosities  ? 
CAMEL. 

The  peculiar  hardships  to  which  Camels, 
in  many  instances,  are  exposed,  makes  me 
consider  those  hardships  as  their  probable 
first  cause,*  although  they  are  now  regu- 
larly transmitted  by  birth  from  the  parent 
animal  to  its  young.  Perhaps,  however, 
you  will  hardly  agree  with  me,  that  any 
loads,  enormous  and  unremitting  as  you  will 
allow  them  to  have  been,  could  actually 
produce  these  unsightly  bunches,  although 
it  can  be  proved  that  those  on  the  bellies, 
limbs,  and  knees  of  our  kind  are  similarly 
derived,  since  it  is  to  their  posture  on  their 
knees,  to  which  they  are  forced  to  receive 
their  burdens,  that  they  may  with  confidence 
be  attributed.  1000  or  12,00lbs.  weight 
is  the  ordinary  load  of  a  full-sized  Camel. 

*  Buffon. 
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Camels,  in  their  wild  state,  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa, 
and  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  In 
passing  these  deserts,  which  they  constantly 
do,  in  numerous  caravans,  consisting  of  the 
merchants  and  passengers  and  themselves, 
their  great  powers  of  abstaining  from  drink- 
ing are  of  singular  service  to  their  owners, 
as  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  travel 
through  unwatered  tracts  for  seven  or  eight 
successive  days,  without  requiring  any 
liquid.  They  can  also  scent  water  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  league.  They  are  besides 
excessively  patient  under  hunger,  subsist- 
ing for  many  days  upon  a  few  dates,  or 
balls  of  barley  meal,  varied  only  with  the 
miserable  thorny  plants  they  meet  with  in 
the  deserts. 

SHOWMAN. 

Of  all  animals  (says  the  naturalist  Buffon) 
that  man  has  subjugated,  the  Camels  are 
the  most  abject  slaves.  With  incredible 
patience  and  submission  they  traverse  the 
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burning  sands  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  carry- 
ing burthens  of  immense  weight.  The 
Arabians  consider  the  Camel  as  a  gift  sent 
from  Heaven,  a  sacred  animal,  without 
whose  assistance  they  could  neither  subsist, 
traffic,  nor  travel.  The  milk  of  the  Camel 
is  their  common  food.  They  also  eat  its 
flesh ;  and  of  its  hair  they  make  garments. 
In  possession  of  their  Camels,  the  Arabs 
want  nothing,  and  have  nothing  to  fear. 
In  one  day  they  can  perform  a  journey  of 
50  leagues  into  the  desert,  which  cuts  off 
every  approach  from  their  enemies.  All 
the  armies  in  the  world  would  perish  in 
pursuit  of  a  troop  of  Arabs.  By  the  assis- 
tance of  his  Camel,  an  Arab  surmounts  all 
the  difficulties  of  a  country  which  is  neither 
covered  with  verdure  nor  supplied  with 
water.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of 
his  neighbours,  and  the  superiority  of  their 
strength,  he  eludes  their  pursuit,  and  carries 
off  with  impunity  all  that  he  ravages  from 
them.  When  about  to  undertake  a  preda- 
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tory  expedition,  an  Arab  makes  his  Camels 
carry  both  his  and  their  provisions.  When 
he  reaches  the  confines  of  the  desert,  he  robs 
the  first  passengers  \\ho  come  in  his  way, 
pillages  the  solitary  houses,  loads  his  Ca- 
mels with  the  booty,  and,  if  pursued,  he  ac- 
celerates his  retreat.  On  these  occasions,  he 
displays  his  own  talents  as  well  as  those  of 
the  animals.  He  mounts  one  of  the  fleetest, 
conducts  the  troop,  and  obliges  them  to 
travel  day  and  night,  almost  without  either 
stopping,  eating,  or  drinking:  and  in  this 
manner,  he  often  performs  a  journey  of  300 
leagues  in  eight  days. 

With  a  view  to  his  predatory  expeditions, 
the  Arab  instructs,  rears,  and  exercises  his 
Camels.  A  few  days  after  their  birth  he 
folds  their  limbs  under  their  bellies,  forces 
them  to  remain  on  the  ground,  and  in  this 
situation  loads  them  with  a  tolerably  heavy 
weight,  which  is  never  removed  but  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  it  with  a  greater. 

Instead  of  allowing  them  to  feed  at  plea- 
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sure,  and  drink  when  they  are  thirsty,  he 
begins  with  regulating  their  meals,  and 
makes  them  gradually  travel  long  journeys, 
diminishing  at  the  same  time  the  quantity 
of  their  aliment.  When  they  acquire  some 
strength,  they  are  trained  to  the  course,  and 
their  emulation  is  excited  hy  the  example  of 
horses,  which,  in  time,  renders  them  not 
only  fleet,  but  more  robust  than  they  would 
otherwise  be. — In  Egypt,  their  value  is,  ac- 
cording to  their  goodness,  from  2  to  500 
livres.* 

TWELFTH   YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Cameleopard. 

SHOWMAN. 

What  country  do  you  inhabit? 

CAMELEOPARD. 

Ethiopia;  to  the  deserts  of  which  the 
species  is  nearly  confined,  and,  even  there, 
is  by  no  means  numerous. 

SHOWMAN. 

Favour  us  with  a  description  of  the  animal. 

*  Animal  Fiography. 
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CAMELEOPARD. 

Its  head  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  horse,  but  is  furnished  with 
erect  horns,  covered  with  a  hairy  skin;  it 
is  spotted  like  a  panther;  and  its  neck  is  as 
long  as  the  Gamers.  Its  mouth  is  like  tha 
of  the  stag.  The  shoulders  are  most  re- 
markably and  even  disproportionably  deep, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  vulgar  error  that 
the  fore  legs  are  longer  than  the  hind  ones : 
an  opinion  by  no  means  correct.  But,  o  wing 
to  this  extreme  depth  in  the  shoulders,  the 
full  grown  animal  is  in  front  as  high  as  a 
camel,  and  behind  not  higher  than  an  ox. 
When  it  stands  with  the  head  and  neck  per- 
fectly erect,  it  frequently  measures  16  or  18 
feet,  from  the  hoof  to  the  end  of  the  horns. 
The  neck  alone  is  sometimes  seven  feet  in 
length. 

It  is  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition.  If 
pursued,  it  trots  so  fast  that  even  a  good 
horse  is  scarcely  able  to  keep  pace  with  it, 
and  it  can  continue  its  course  for  a  long 
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time  without  resting.  When  it  leaps,  it 
lifts  first  the  fore -legs,  and  then  the  hinder 
ones,  in  the  manner  of  a  horse,  whose  fore- 
legs are  tied  together.  In  feeding  from  the 
ground,  it  is  under  the  necessity  of  dividing 
the  fore-le^s  to  a  considerable  distance. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  largest 
of  all  quadrupeds. 

SHOWMAN. 

This  animal  is  also  called  the  Giraffe, 
and  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Heliodorus,  the  Greek  Bishop  of 
Sicca.  Ferdinand,  a  Jesuit,  reports  of  one 
of  them— that  a  man  on  horseback  could 
pass  under  its  belly — and  the  Prussian 
philosopher,  Baumgarten,  relates  that, 
when  at  Cairo,  "  looking  out  at  a  window, 
he  saw  the  Ziraphus,  the  tallest  creature 
that  he  ever  beheld.  It?  skin  was  all  over 
white  and  brown,  and  its  neck  was  almost 
two  fathoms  long.  Its  head  was  a  cubit 
long,  and  its  eyes  looked  brisk  and  lively ; 
its  breast  was  upright,  and  its  back  low ;  it 
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would  eat  bread  or  fruits,  or  any  thing  else 
they  reached  to  it." 

THIRTEENTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Buffalo  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SHOWMAN. 

Your  account  will  be  interesting.  The 
Buffalo,  I  believe,  somewhat  resembles  the 
ox:  but  is  both  larger  and  stronger;  and 
the  head,  continually  hanging  down,  pre- 
sents a  most  fierce  and  malevolent  aspect. 
Perhaps  your  residence  at  the  Cape,  will 
enable  you  to  afford  us  some  anecdotes  of 
the  animal. 

BUFFALO. 

We  live  in  Caffraria  in  large  herds,  of 
150  or  200  each;  retiring  into  the  thickets 
and  woods  in  the  day-time,  and  at  night 
going  out  into  the  plains  to  graze. 

SHOWMAN. 

Do  not  Buffaloes  sometimes  attack  tra- 
vellers ? 

BUFFALO. 

Frequently;  and  they  are  never  chaced 

VOL.  II.  L 
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by  the  natives  without  danger.  When  Pro- 
fessor Thunberg  was  in  Caffraria,  he  had 
one  day  just  entered  a  wood,  with  some 
companions,  when  they  perceived  a  large 
male  Buffalo,  lying  alone,  in  a  spot  rather 
more  free  than  usual  from  bushes.  The 
animal  immediately,  with  a  tremendous  roar, 
rushed  upon  the  guide,  who  went  first. 
The  man  turned  his  horse  short  round  be- 
hind a  large  tree,  and  the  Buffalo,  running 
straight  forwards,  attacked  the  next  of  the 
party,  goring  his  horse  so  dreadfully  that  it 
died  soon  after.  A  horse  without  a  rider 
was  the  next  object;  upon  observing  him, 
the  Buffalo  became  yet  more  outrageous, 
and  not  only  drove  his  horns  into  the  poor 
creature's  breast,  but  even  out  again  through 
the  saddle.  This  horse  instantly  died,  be- 
ing thrown  to  the  ground  with  such  violence, 
that  many  of  his  bones  were  broken.  At 
this  moment  the  Professor  also  came  up ; 
but,  not  having  room,  from  the  narrowness 
of  the  path,  to  turn  round,  he  was  glad  to 
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abandon  his  horse,  and  take  refuge  in  a  tree. 
The  Buffalo,  however,  had  finished  his 
work;  for,  after  destroying  the  second  horse, 
he  turned  suddenly  round,  and  gallopped 
away.* 

SHOWMAN.   V0*' 

Is  not  the  Cape  Buffalo  particularly  en- 
raged at  the  sight  of  red  cloth  ? 

BUFFALO. 

He  is;  of  which  I  will  give  you  an  in- 
stance. A  large  body  of  Europeans  at  the 
Cape  once  chased  a  Buffalo;  and,  having 
driven  him  into  a  narrow  place,  he  suddenly 
turned  round,  and  with  fury  ran  at  one  of  his 
pursuers,  who  had  on  a  red  waistcoat.  The 
man  plunged  into  the  water  (it  being  near 
the  Cape  Harbour)  and  swam  well;  but  the 
Buffalo  following,  pressed  him  so  closely, 
that  he  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  diving. 
The  Buffalo,  losing  sight  of  him,  swam  on 
towards  the  opposite  shore,  and  in  all  pro^ 
bability  would  have  reached  it,  though  three 

»  Thuube'rg's  Travels. 
L    2 
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miles  distant,  had  not  a  shot  struck  him  by 
the  way  from  one  of  the  ships  in  the  Har- 
bour. The  skin  was  stuffed,  and  became 
an  addition  to  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  col- 
lected by  the  Governor.* 

FOURTEENTH     YOUTH. 

I  am  a  hare. 

SHOWMAN. 

We  will  not  then  deny  you  the  character 
of  being  one  of  the  most  innocent  and  timid 
of  all  quadrupeds. 

HARE. 

Yet,  in  your  hunting  season,  I  am  the 
daily  victim  of  your  barbarous  sports,  as 
though  I  were  some  noxious  or  ferocious 
animal. 

SHOWMAN. 

Were  you  ever  hunted  ? 
HARE. 

More  than  once;  .and,  though  in  two  in- 
stances I  escaped,  I  at  last  became  the  prey 
of  some  sporting  gentleman,  who,  at  there- 

*  Holben's  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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quest  of  one  of  the  party,  rescued  me  before 
I  was  quite  worried  to  death  by  the  dogs, 
recovered,  and  presented  me  to  an  eminent 
poet,*  who  was  understood  to  be  attached 
to  animals  of  my  species. 
SHOWMAN. 

What  arts  did  you  employ  to  elude  your 
pursuers  in  the  chase? 
HARE. 

In  the  first  place,  as  one  of  your  songs 
says,  "  I  doubled,  and  doubled,  and  doubled 
again."  I  always  took  to  rising  grounds, 
being  enabled,  by  the  shortness  of  my  fore 
legs,  compared  with  the  hind  ones,  to  run 
swiftest  up  hill ;  and  generally  returned  to 
the  very  place  from  whence  I  set  out.  Such 
too  was  my  swiftness,  that  I  have  been 
known  to  run  four  miles  in  12  minutes  and 
to  support  a  race  of  20  miles  for  two 
hours. f 

*  See  Cowper's  Poems,  vol.  2. 

f  Recreations  in  Natural  History. 
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SHOWMAN. 

Yet,  in  general,  no  doubt,  wo  may  say 
with  the  poet, 

vain  is  its  best  precaution :  tho'  she  sits 

Conceal'd,  with  folding;  ears,  unsleeping-  eyes, 
By  nature  raised  to  take  the  horizon  in ; 
And  head  couceal'd  between  her  hairy  feet, 
In  act  to  spring  away.    The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth ;  and  deep 
In  scatter' d  sullen  opening's,  far  behind, 
With  every  breeze,  she  hears  the  coming-  storm; 
But,  nearer  and  more  frequent,  as  it  leads 
The  sighing-  gale,  she  springs  amazed. 

The  eyes  of  the  Hare,  as  noticed  in  these 
lines,  are  so  prominent  that  it  sees  behind  as 
well  as  before :  they  are  "  by  nature  raised 
to  take  the  horizon  in.'*  The  hare  is  preyed 
upon  by  fo^es,  wolves,  eagles,  hawks,  and 
kites;  which,  together  with  the  more  de- 
structive pursuits  of  mankind,  contribute  to 
thin  the  number  of  these  animals,  which, 
from  their  prolific  nature,  would  continue  to 
multiply  to  the  most  extravagant  degree. 
A  Suffolk  gentleman,  in  1798,  was  obliged 
to  destroy  his  hares,  near  some  new  plan- 
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tations,    and    the    amount  of  what  were 
known  to  have  fallen  victims,  was  1082.* 
Did  you   ever  notice   any  variety  in  the 
colour  of  your  brethren,  in  cold  weather  ? 
HARE. 

Yes;  in  severe  winters,  they  sometimes 
became  entirely  white, 

SHOWMAN, 

Mr.  Pennant  mentions  a  *  Varying  Hare,' 
which  inhabits  the  summits  of  the  Highland 
mountains.  They  exchange  their  grey  coat 
for  a  white  one  about  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  become  again  grey  in  April.  In 
Siberia  and  Russia  white  hares  are  found 
in  great  abundance,  flocks  of  five  or  six 
hundred  being  seen  together. 

The  fur  of  the  hare  is  employed  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats, 

FIFTEENTH  YOUTH. 

I  appear  before  you  as  an  animal  so  little 
known  in  this  country  as  to  have  been  some- 
times exhibited  as  a  show,  although  found 

*  Recreations  in  Natural  History. 
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in  considerable  numbers  on  several  of  your 
coasts :  I  am  a  Seal. 

SHOWMAN. 

On  what  part  of  our  coasts  are  Seals  most 
abundant? 

SEAL. 

We  inhabit,  principally,  the  most  rocky 
and  unfrequented  shores  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  About  the  Land's  End  in  Corn- 
wall, we  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  on 
any  of  the  coasts  of  South  Britain,  unless 
it  be  those  of  a  few  parts  of  Wales.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  individuals  are  found 
off  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  other 
neighbouring  maritime  counties. 
SHOWMAN. 

What  are  your  customary  dimensions  ? 
SEAL. 

The  usual  length  of  our  bodies  is  from 
five  to  six  feet.  They  are  covered  with 
short  hair  of  various  colours,  which  is 
smooth  and  shining.  We  have  five  toes  on 
each  foot,  furnished  with  strong  sharp 
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claws,  which  enable  us  to  climb  the  rocks, 
where  we  are  fond  of  basking. 

SHOWMAN. 

Are  there  any  instances  of  the  Seal's 
having  been  domesticated  ? 

SEAL. 

One  caught  on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  sent 
by  water  to  London,  was  brought  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  During  the  voy- 
age, it  was  fed  chiefly  upon  milk;  and 
when  it  arrived,  it  had  become  so  familiar, 
that  it  would  suffer  the  man  who  brought 
it  to  play  with  it  like  a  dog,  and  would  lick 
his  hands  or  face  with  the  utmost  compla- 
cency. So  great,  indeed,  was  the  attach- 
ment of  this  animal,  that  after  the  depar- 
ture of  its  master  from  the  hospital,  it 
continued  for  some  time  to  emit  a  melan- 
choly noise,  evidently  bemoaning  its  loss ; 
and  it  died  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
week.* 

The  Seal  exhibits  a  singular  partiality  to 

*  Recreations  in  Natural  History. 
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music,  and,  indeed,  to  sounds  of  almost 
every  description.  In  Cornwall,  when  per- 
sons are  in  pursuit  of  it,  it  is  the  common 
practice,  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  animal 
is  observed  above  water,  to  halloo  to  it,  till 
they  can  get  within  gun-shot,  as  it  will 
continue  listening  to  the  sound  for  many 
seconds.  Several  Seals  will  sometimes  fol- 
low a  boat,  in  which  any  musical  instru- 
ment is  played,  for  a  length  of  time;  and 
even  a  tune  simply  whistled  has  attractions 
for  them. 

SHOWMAN. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  recollect,  alludes  to 
this  circumstance  in  his  "X«ord  of  the  Isles :" 

In  Lettermore,  the  timid  deer 
Will  pause,  the  harp's  wild  chime  to  hear; 
Rude  Heiskar's  SEAL,  through  surges  dark, 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrers  bark; 
To  list  his  notes,  the  eagle  proud 
WjH  poise  him  ou  Ben  Cailliach's  cloud. 
SEAL. 

The  immense  caverns  on  the  coast  of 
Caithness,    at  the  northern   extremity  of 
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Scotland,  are  much  resorted  to  by  Seals; 
and  are  there  hunted,  with  torches  and 
bludgeons,  by  midnight.  The  hunters  suf- 
fer the  large  ones  to  escape,  and  dispatch 
the  young  Seals  by  a  slight  blow  on  the 
nose,  which  is  sufficient  immediately  to 
destroy  them.  More  than  300  are  some* 
times  killed  at  a  time. 

SIXTEENTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Hog. 

SHOWMAN. 

A  Hog !  Then  you  will  excuse  my  ask- 
ing what  you  do  out  of  your  sty  ?  Do  you 
conceive  yourself  proper  company  for  gen- 
tlemen ?  I  hope  you  have  no  intention  to 
consider  us  a  part  of  the  "swinish  mul- 
titude." 

HOG. 

The  most  common  animals  are,  in  gene- 
ral, precisely  those  of  which  least  is  known, 
to  any  useful  purpose ;  and  if  I  make  my 
appearance  as  a  Hog  conducive  to  the  in- 
formation of  any  now  present,  1  hope  to  be 
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excused  my  name  in  consideration  of  some 
small  pretensions  to  utility. 

SHOWMAN. 

Pray  proceed,  Mr.  Hog-:  from  your  open- 
ing1, I  rather  conceive  we  shall  be  proud  to 
acknowledge  ourselves  brothers  of  the  sty. 

HOG. 

The  character  of  brutality  and  gluttony 
is  proverbially  attached  to  the  swinish  tribe. 
Yet  their  filthiness  is  not  without  its  uses, 
as  they  swallow  with  avidity  refuse  and 
offal  of  every  kind,  which  otherwise  might 
become  a  nuisance,  and  be  productive  of 
the  worst  consequences.  And  it  is  singular 
that,  notwithstanding  this  universal  imputa- 
tion of  gluttony,  the  Hog  is  by  no  means 
indiscriminate  in  the  choice  of  his  food, 
since  he  feeds  on  72  different  species  of 
vegetables,  and  rejects  171. 

The  swine  is  likewise  remarkable  for  its 
fertility.  A  half-bred  bantam  sow,  which 
was  kept  till  she  was  advanced  to  her  17th 
year,  had  been  the  fruitful  mother  of  300 
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pigs!     She  was  killed   in  the   Spring  of 
1775.* 

Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  "  Forest  Scenery," 
relates  the  method  of  treating  Hogs,  at  the 
season  of  migration  to  New  Forest,  for 
acorns  and  beech  nuts,  as  follows  :— 

The  first  step  the  swineherd  takes  is  to 
investigate  some  close  sheltered  part  of  the 
forest  where  there  is  a  conveniency  of  water, 
and  plenty  of  oak  or  beech  mast ;  the  former 
of  which  he  prefers,  when  he  can  have  it  in 
abundance.  He  fixes  next  on  some  spread- 
ing tree,  round  the  bole  of  which  he  wattles 
a  slight  circular  fence,  of  the  dimensions  he 
wants ;  and  covering  it  roughly  with  boughs 
and  sods,  he  fills  it  plentifully  with  straw  or 
fern.  Having  made  this  preparation,  he 
collects  his  colony  among  the  farmers,  and 
will  get  together,  perhaps,  a  herd  of  5  or 
600  hogs.  Having  driven  them  to  their 
destined  habitation,  he  gives  them  a  plenti- 
ful supper  of  acorns  or  beech  mast,  which 

*  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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he  had  previously  provided,  sounding  his 
horn  during-  the  repast.  He  then  turns 
them  into  the  litter,  where,  after  a  long 
journey  and  a  hearty  meal,  they  sleep 
deliciously. 

The  next  morning  he  suffers  them  to  look 
around  them,  shews  them  the  pool  or  stream 
where  they  may  occasionally  drink,  leaves 
them  to  pick  up  the  offals  of  the  last  night's 
ineal,  and,  as  evening  draws  on,  gives  them 
another  plentiful  repast  under  the  neigh- 
bouring trees,  which  rain  acorns  upon  them 
for  an  hour  together,  at  the  sound  of  his 
horn :  he  then  sends  them  again  to  sleep. 

The  following  day  he  is  perhaps  at  ^the 
pains  of  procuring  them  another  meal,  with 
music  playing  as  usual.  He  then  leaves 
them  a  little  more  to  themselves;  having  an 
eye,  however,  on  their  evening  hours.  But 
as  their  bellies  are  full,  they  seldom  wander 
far  from  home,  retiring  commonly  very 
orderly,  and  early,  to  bed. 
After  this  he  throws  his  sty  open,  and 
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leaves  them  to  cater  for  themselves;  and 
from  hence  forward  has  little  more  trouble 
with  them,  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
migration.  Now  and  then,  in  calm  weather, 
when  mast  falls  sparingly,  he  calls  them 
perhaps  together,  by  the  music  of  his  horn, 
to  a  gratuitous  meal ;  but  in  general  they 
need  little  attention,  returning  regularly 
home  at  night,  though  they  often  wander  in 
the  day  two  or  three  miles  from  their  sty. 
There  are  experienced  leaders  in  all  herds, 
which  have  spent  this  roving  life  before; 
and  can  instruct  their  juniors  in  the  method 
of  it.  By  this  management  the  herd  is  car- 
ried home  to  their  respective  owners  in  such 
condition,  that  a  little  dry  meat  will  soon 
fatten  them. 

Bloomfield  has  also  described  the  feeding 
of  swine  in  a  forest: — 

From  oak  to  oak  they  run  with  eager  haste, 
And,  wrangling,  share  the  first  delicious  taste 
Of  fallen  acorns;  yet  but  thinly  found, 
Till  the  strong  gale  has  shook  them  to  the  ground. 

M   2 
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It  comes;  and  roaring  \voods  obedient  wave : 
Their  home,  well  pleas'd,  the  joint  adventurers  leave. 
The  trudging  sow  leads  forth  her  numerous  young 
Playful,  and  white,  and  clean,  the  briars  among; 
Till  briars  and  thorns  increasing,  fence  them  round, 
Where  last  year's  mouldVmg  leaves  bestrew  the  ground ; 
And  o'er  their  heads,  loud  lash'dby  furious  squalls, 
Bright  from  their  cups,  the  rattling  treasure  falls. 
Hot,  thirsty  food ;  whence  doubly  sweet  and  cool 
The  welcome  margin  of  some  rush-grown  pool. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that,  among 
the  various  articles  of  live  stock,  few  are 
more  profitable  than  swine.  One  hundred 
pounds,  laid  out  in  these  animals,  will,  it  is 
said,  return  a  greater  gain  than  the  same 
sum  invested  in  any  other  kind  of  living 
produce. 

The  counties  in  England  most  famed  for 
their  various  breeds  of  Pigs,  are  Shropshire, 
Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire, 
Berkshire,  Hants,  Northamptonshire,  Lei- 
cestershire, Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Essex.  Of  these,  Berkshire,  more  par- 
ticularly, has  for  centuries  sustained  its 
reputation. 
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All  my  hearers,  probably,  have  heard  of 
c  Learned  Pigs,'  but  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  sagacity  ever  recorded 
of  this  animal,  is  that  of  a  black  sow,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  which  was  ac- 
tually broke  in  by  his  game-keeper,  Toomer, 
to  find  game,  back,  and  stand,  nearly  as  well 
as  a  pointer. 

This  sow,  (one  of  the  ugliest  of  the  New 
Forest  breed)  when  very  young,  took  a  great 
partiality  to  some  pointer  puppies  that  Too- 
mer, then  under  keeper  of  Broomy  Lodge, 
in  the  New  Forest,  was  breaking.  It  played 
and  often  came  to  feed  with  them.  From 
this  circumstance  it  occurred  to  Toomer  (to 
use  his  own  expression,)  that  having  broken 
many  a  dog  as  obstinate  as  a  pig,  he  would 
try  if  he  could  not  also  succeed  in  breaking 
a  pig.  The  little  animal  would  often  go  out 
with  the  puppies  to  some  distance  from 
home;  and  he  enticed  it  farther  by  a  sort  of 
pudding  made  of  barley  meal,  which  he  car- 
ried in  one  of  his  pockets.  The  other  he 
M  3 
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filled  with  stones,  which  he  threw  at  the 
pig  whenever  she  misbehaved,  as  he  was  not 
able  to  catch  and  correct  her  in  the  same 
manner  that  he  did  his  dogs. 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay  says,  that  he  has 
frequently  seen  her  out  with  Toomer,  when 
she  quartered  her  ground  as  regularly  as 
any  pointer,  stood  when  she  came  on  game, 
(having  an  excellent  nose,)  and  backed  the 
dogs  as  well  as  he  ever  saw  a  pointer. 
When  she  came  on  the  cold  scent  of  game, 
she  slackened  her  trot,  and  gradually  dropt 
her  ears  and  tail  till  she  was  certain,  and 
then  fell  down  on  her  knees.  So  staunch 
was  she,  that  she  would  frequently  remain 
five  minutes  and  upwards  on  her  point.  As 
soon  as  the  game  rose,  she  always  returned 
to  Toomer,  grunting  very  loudly  for  her 
reward  of  pudding,  if  it  was  not  immediately 
given  to  her. 

At  length,  being  detected  in  the  very  act 
of  devouring  a  young  lamb,  and  several  hav- 
ing been  previously  missed  from  the  flocky 
she  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Sykes,  of  Brookwood* 
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in  New  Forest,  where  she  died  the  usual 
death  of  a  pig,  and  was  converted  into  ba- 
con. Her  carniverous  propensity  may  be 
ascribed  to  her  having  been  accustomed  to 
feed  with  the  dogs,  and  to  eat  the  flesh  on 
which  they  were  fed.* 

Mr.  Daniel  also  mentions  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  tractability  of  swine.  In 
October,  1811,  a  man  who  holds  a  farm 
near  St.  Alban's  entered  that  town  mounted 
on  a  small  car,  drawn  by  four  large  hogs, 
and  made  the  tour  of  the  market-place  three 
or  four  times,  at  a  brisk  trot.  He  then 
went  into  the  Wool-pack  yard,  had  his 
swinish  cattle  regularly  unharnessed,  and 
taken  into  a  stable  together,  where  they 
were  regaled  with  a  trough  full  of  beans 
and  wash.  The  animals  had  not  been  more 
than  six  months  in  training.  In  Minorca, 
hogs  are  frequently  seen  yoked  to  the 
plough,  in  company  with  an  ass  or  cow,  and 
are  found  very  serviceable. 

*  Bingley's  Memoirs  of  British  Quadrupeds. 
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Thus  though  the  hog  may  possess  few 
agreeable  qualities,  he  is  an  animal  by  no 
means  to  be  despised;  and  his  value  is 
increased  when  dead.  The  lard,  or  fat,  is 
applicable  to  various  purposes,  both  culinary 
and  medicinal;  and  the  flesh  is  almost  uni- 
versally eaten  and  admired.  The  bristles 
are  made  into  brushes  and  pencils,  and 
employed  as  shoe-makers'  needles;  the 
skins  are  manufactured  into  sieves ;  and,  in 
China,  are  tanned,  and  converted  into  shoes. 

As  soon  as  the  Hog  had  concluded,  all 
were  loud  in  expressing  the  pleasure  his 
narrative  had  afforded  them :  but,  the  wea- 
ther now  clearing,  many  of  the  remaining 
animals  became  anxious  to  quit  their  con- 
finement in  the  school-room,  and  the  Show- 
man was  therefore  prevailed  on  to  defer  the 
continuance  of  his  exhibition  till  another 
opportunity. 


THE  NATURALISTS: 

CONTINUED. 


THE  pupils  did  not  wait  till  the  next  wet 
holiday,  for  the  conclusion  of  their  enter- 
taining game  ;  but,  smit  with  the  charms  of 
Natural  History,  laid  open  in  so  pleasing  a 
manner,  they  devoted  the  very  next  Satur- 
day afternoon  to  "  Birds,  Beasts,  and 
Fishes,"  like  the  preceding  one,  and  each 
besides  prepared  himself  with  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  obtain  relative  to  the  ani- 
mal he  intended  to  personate. 

No  sooner  was  the  dinner  cloth  removed, 
than  the  *  Showman'  was^loudly  called  for 
by  a  multitude  of  voices,  and,  being  all 
arranged  in  separate  classes  as  before 
(the  Beasts  only  excepted,  who  now  be- 
came spectators  in  their  turn)  the  showman 
proceeded  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
company  to  the  Birds. 
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SHOWMAN. 

I  think  that  extraordinary  animal  the 
Ostrich,  both  on  account  of  its  size  and  its 
various  singularities,  should  be  the  first  to 
claim  our  notice  this  afternoon.  Have  we 
an  Ostrich  in  the  Menagerie  ? 

FIRST    YOUTH. 

I  am  an  Ostrich. 

SHOWMAN. 

From  Africa,  I  presume  ? 

OSTRICH. 

In  that  country  chiefly  are  \ve  found. 
We  inhabit  from  preference  the  most  soli- 
tary and  horrid  deserts,  where  there  are 
few  vegetables  to  clothe  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  where  the  rain  never  comes  to 
refresh  it.  In  these  regions,  we  are  seen 
in  immense  flocks,  which  to  the  distant 
spectator  appear  like  whole  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
such  by  the  caravans  which  cross  the  de- 
serts, and  have  troops  of  plundering  Arabs 
continually  before  them  in  imagination. 
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There  is  no  tract  of  country  too  barren  to 
afford  us  sustenance,  as  the  very  stones 
are  a  part  of  our  ordinary  provision,  and  we 
devour  leather,  hair,  wood,  and  even  glass 
and  iron.  We  are  so  extremely  voracious, 
that  one  of  our  species  was  once  killed  by 
swallowing  quick  lime.  We  are  in  fact 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  extraordinary  capaci- 
ties of  our  stomachs  in  order  to  be  at  ease, 
and  if  nutritious  substances  do  not  occur, 
we  pour  in  whatever  offers  to  supply  the  void. 

In  our  native  deserts,  however,  where  we 
lead  an  inoffensive  and  social  life,  we  sub- 
sist chiefly  on  vegetables,  when  they  are 
to  be  found. 

SHOWMAN'. 

If  so  harmless  in  your  lives  and  peculia- 
rities, why  are  your  species  so  unremittingly 
pursued  by  the  Arabians,  who  upon  their 
fleetest  horses,  I  am  informed,  hunt  the 
Ostrich  still  in  view  ? 

OSTRICH. 

Solely  for  our  plumage,  particularly  the 
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long  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tails,  which 
the  ancients  used  as  plumes  for  their  hel- 
mets, and  the  modern  ladies,  both  Eastern 
and  European,  employ  as  ornaments  in 
their  dress.  We  are  also  hunted  by  some 
of  the  savage  nations  of  Africa  for  food, 
and  our  flesh  is  even  considered  by  them 
a  dainty. 

SHOWMAN. 

The  hunt  of  the  Ostrich,  we  are  told  by 
an  ingenious  writer,  is,  of  all  other  va- 
rieties of  the  chace,  though  the  most  la- 
bourious,  yet  the  most  entertaining.  As 
soon  as  the  hunter  comes  within  sight  of  his 
prey,  he  puts  on  his  horse  with  a  gentle 
gallop,  so  as  to  keep  the  Ostrich  still  in 
sight,  yet  not  so  as  to  terrify  him  from  the 
plain  into  the  mountains.  Of  all  known 
animals  that  make  use  of  their  legs  in  run- 
ning, the  Ostrich  is  by  far  the  swiftest :  when 
observing  himself  therefore  pursued  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  begins  to  run  at  first  but  gently ; 
either  insensible  of  his  danger,  or  sure  of 
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escaping.  In  this  situation  he  somewhat 
resembles  a  man  at  full  speed;  his  wings, 
like  two  arms,  keep  working  with  a  motion 
correspondent  to  that  of  his  legs ;  and  his 
speed  would  very  soon  snatch  him  from  the 
view  of  his  pursuers,  but  unfortunately  for 
the  silly  creature,  instead  of  going  off  in  a 
direct  line,  he  takes  his  course  in  circles ; 
while  the  hunters  still  make  a  small  course 
within,  relieve  each  other,  meet  him  at 
unexpected  turns,  and  keep  him  thus  still 
employed,  still  followed,  for  two  or  three 
days  together.  At  last  spent  with  fatigue 
and  famine,  and  finding  all  power  of  escape 
impossible,  he  endeavours  to  hide  himself 
from  those  enemies  he  cannot  avoid,  and 
covers  his  head  in  the  sand,  or  the  first 
thicket  he  meets.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
attempts  to  face  his  pursuers,  and,  though 
in  general  the  most  gentle  animal  in  nature, 
when  driven  to  desperation  he  defends  him- 
self with  his  beak,  his  wings,  and  his  feet. 
Such  is  the  force  of  his  motion,  that  a  man 
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would  be  utterly  unable  to  withstand  him 
in  the  shock. 

As  to  bodily  peculiarities,  while  it  is  the 
largest  of  all  birds,  it  is  also  that  which 
seems  to  unite  the  class  of  birds  and  of 
quadrupeds  in  itself.  In  appearance  it 
resembles  the  camel,  and  is  almost  as  tall ; 
its  plumage  is  as  like  hair  as  feathers,  and 
its  internal  parts  bear  as  near  a  similitude 
to  those  of  the  quadruped  as  of  the  bird 
creation.  The  head  and  bill  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  a  duck,  and  the  neck 
is  like  that  of  a  swan,  but  much  longer; 
the  legs  and  thighs,  which  are  of  great 
strength  and  thickness,  are  similar  to  those 
of  an  hen.  The  colour  is  generally  black 
and  white,  though  some  are  said  to  be  grey. 

Ostriches  are  sometimes  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  horses ;  we  are  assured  by  one 
traveller  that  at  loar  he  saw  a  man  riding 
upon  one  of  them,  and  another  tells  us  that 
at  the  manufactory  of  Podore  he  had  two 
Ostriches,  which  were  then  young,  the 
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strongest  of  which  ran  swifter  than  the 
best  English  racer,  although  he  carried 
two  negroes  on  his  back.  As  soon  as  the 
animal  perceived  it  was  loaded,  it  set  off 
running  at  full  speed,  and  made  several 
circuits  of  the  village;  till  at  length  the 
people  were  obliged  to  stop  it  by  barring 
up  the  way.  Yet  how  far  this  strength  and 
swiftness  might  be  made  of  service  to  man- 
kind, may  fairly  admit  of  question.  For 
both  in  the  qualities  of  sagacity  and  doci- 
lity the  horse  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
superior,  and  the  fleetness  of  this  singular 
bird,  it  is  probable,  will  never  be  found  to 
compensate  for  its  stupidity. 

SECOND    YOUTH. 

I  am  an  Eagle. 

SHOWMAN. 

The  '  Bird  of  Heaven,'  as  I  remember, 
of  the  ancients ;  the  Lion  of  the  feathered 
race;  their  king  and  universal  conqueror. 
To  what  class  among  these  noble  birds,  do 
you  belong  ? 
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EAGLE. 

I  am  the  Golden  Eagle. 
SHOWMAN. 
Can  you  name  the  other  varieties  ? 

EAGLE. 

They  are  numerous;  but  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  Ring -tailed  Eagle,  the 
Common  Eagle,  the  Bald  Eagle,  the  White 
Eagle,  the  Ern,  the  Black  Eagle,  the 
Osprey,  the  Sea  Eagle,  and  the  Crowned 
Eagle. 

Of  these  the  Golden  Eagle  is  both  the 
fiercest  and  the  largest,  usually  weighing 
about  121bs.  It  is  cloathed  with  deep 
brown  feathers;  its  length  is  three  feet;  its 
bill  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  deep  blue 
colour;  the  legs  yellow,  short,  and  very 
strong,  being  three  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  feathered  to  the  very  feet.  The 
toes  are  covered  with  large  scales,  and 
armed  with  the  most  formidable  claws,  the 
middle  of  which  are  two  inches  long. 

In  general,  these  birds   are  found    in 
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mountainous  and  thinly-peopled  countries, 
and  breed  among*  the  loftiest  cliffs.  They 
choose  those  places  which  are  remotest 
from  man,  upon  whose  possessions  they  but 
seldom  make  their  depredations,  being 
contented  rather  to  follow  the  wild  game  in 
the  forest,  than  to  risk  their  safety  to  satisfy 
their  hunger. 

The  Eagle  finds  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
off  geese,  cranes,  hares,  lambs,  kids,  &e. 
to  its  inaccessible  retreats;  but,  as  his 
sense  of  smelling  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Vulture,  although  of  all  birds  he  has 
the  quickest  eye,  he  never  pursues  but  in 
sight.  He  flies  higher  than  any  other  bird. 
He  has  been  known  even  to  destroy  infants, 
when  left  unattended ;  which  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  fable  of  Ganymede's  being 
snatched  up  by  an  Eagle  to  heaven. 

An  instance  is  recorded  in  Scotland  of 

two  children  being  carried  off  by  Eagles; 

but,  fortunately  receiving  no  hurt  by  the 

way,  and  the  Eagles  being  immediately  pur- 
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sued,  the  children  were  restored  in  safety 
out  of  the  nests  to  the  affrighted  parents. 

It  happened  some  time  ago  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  that  a  peasant  resolved  to  rob 
the  nest  of  an  Eagle  that  had  built  in  a 
small  island,  in  the  beautiful  lake  of  Kil- 
larney.  He  accordingly  stripped,  and 
swam  in  upon  the  island  while  the  old 
ones  were  away;  and  robbing  the  nest  of 
its  young,  he  was  preparing  to  swim  back, 
\vith  the  Eaglets  tied  in  a  string;  but,  while 
he  was  yet  up  to  his  chin  in  the  water,  the 
old  Eagles  returned,  and  missing  their 
young,  quickly  fell  upon  the  plunderer, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  his  resistance,  dispatched 
him  with  their  beaks  and  talons. 

Thus  the  Eagle,  in  its  wild  state,  is  at 
all  times  a  formidable  neighbour;  and,  even 
when  kept  tame,  it  is  frequently  dangerous 
to  approach  it. 

It  is  equally  remarkable,  says  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, for  its  longevity  (being  supposed  to 
live  above  100  years)  and  for  its  power  of 
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sustaining  a  long  abstinence  from  food. 
One  of  this  species,  which  had  been  nine 
years  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  Owen  Hol- 
land, of  Conway,  lived  32  years  with  the 
gentleman  who  made  him  a  present  of  it; 
but  what  its  age  was  when  the  latter  re- 
ceived it  from  Ireland,  is  unknown. 

The  same  bird  also  furnished  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  other  remark;  having  once, 
through  the  neglect  of  servants,  endured 
hunger  for  21  days,  without  any  suste- 
nance whatever. 

THIRD    YOUTH. 

I  am  the  Condor. 

SHOWMAN. 

Do  you  belong  to  the  Eagle  tribe,  or 
should  we  not  rather  class  your  species 
among  the  Vultures  ? 

CONDOR. 

The  Condor,  properly  speaking,  belongs 
to  neither  of  those  tribes,  yet  is  marked 
by  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  both.  Its 
great  strength,  force,  and  vivacity,  might 
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plead  for  its  place  among  the  Eagles,  while 
the  baldness  of  its  head  and  neck  might 
be  thought  to  degrade  it  to  the  class  of 
Vultures. 

SHOWMAN. 

Are  you  not  a  native  of  America  ? 
CONDOR. 

Yes:  and  if  size  and  strength,  combined 
with  rapidity  of  flight  and  rapacity,  de- 
serve pre-eminence,  no  bird  can  be  put  in 
competition  with  me. 

SHOWMAN. 

True:  we  are  told,  I  believe,  that  the 
Condor  possesses,  in  a  still  higher  degree 
than  the  Eagle,  all  the  qualities  that  can 
render  it  formidable,  not  only  to  the 
feathered  kind,  but  to  beasts,  and  even  to 
man  himself.  Could  you  repeat  the  ac- 
count given  of  a  Condor  by  P.  Feuillee, 
the  only  traveller  who  has  accurately 
described  it  ? 

CONDOR. 

«  la  the  valley  of  Ilo  in  Peru,"  says 
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Father  Feuillee,  "  I  discovered  a  Condor, 
perched  on  a  high  rock  before  me :  I  ap- 
proached within  gun-shot,  and  fired ;  but, 
as  my  piece  was  only  charged  with  swan- 
shot,  the  lead  was  not  able  sufficiently  to 
pierce  the  bird's  feathers,  I  perceived, 
however,  by  its  manner  of  flying,  that  it 
was  wounded ;  and  it  was  with  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  that  it  flew  to  another  rock, 
about  500  yards  distant,  on  the  sea-shore. 
1  therefore  charged  again  with  ball,  and 
hit  the  bird  under  the  throat,  which  made 
it  mine.  I  according  ran  up  to  seize  it; 
but,  even  in  death,  it  was  terrible,  and  de^ 
fended  itself  upon  its  back,  with  its  claws 
extended  against  me,  so  that  1  scarcely 
knew  how  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Had  it  not 
been  mortally  wounded,  I  should  have 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  take  it;  but  I  at 
last  dragged  it  down  the  rock,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  seamen,  carried 
it  to  my  tent,  to  make  a  coloured  drawing. 
"  The  wings  of  this  bird,  which  J  mea* 
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sured  very  exactly,  were  12  feet  3  inches, 
from  tip  to  tip.  The  great  feathers  which 
were  of  a  beautiful  shining  black,  were  2 
feet  4  inches  long.  The  thickness  of  the 
beak  was  proportionable  to  the  rest  of  the 
body,  the  length  about  4  inches ;  the  point 
hooked  downwards,  and  white  at  the  ex- 
tremity; and  the  other  part  was  of  a  jet 
black.  A  short  down,  of  a  brown  colour, 
covered  the  head ;  the  eyes  were  black,  and 
surrounded  with  a  circle  of  reddish  brown. 
The  feathers,  on  the  breast,  neck,  and 
wings,  were  of  a  light  brown ;  those  on  the 
back  were  rather  darker.  Its  thighs  were 
covered  with  brown  feathers  to  the  knee, 
and  the  legs  with  black  scales." 

SHOWMAN. 

Your  remembrance  of  this  description,  I 
think,  serves  you  pretty  correctly.  For- 
tunately, there  are  but  few  of  the  species : 
had,  they  abounded,  every  order  of  ani- 
mals must  have  waged  an  unsuccessful 
war  against  them.  The  Indians  assure  us, 
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that  they  will  carry  off  a  deer,  or  a  young1 
calf,  in  their  talons,  as  Eagles  do  a  hare  or 
a  rabbit;  that  their  sight  is  piercing,  and 
their  air  terrible.  But  they  are  not  altoge- 
ther peculiar  to  America,  having  been  seen 
in  Russia,  Lapland,  and  even  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  France.  A  bird  of  this  kind, 
shot  in  the  latter  country,  weighed  181bs. 
and  was  said  to  be  18  feet  across  the  wings. 
But  in  the  deserts  of  Pachomac,  in  America, 
where  it  is  chiefly  seen,  it  is  happily,  least 
dangerous,  as  few  are  the  travellers  that 
venture  there.  Those  wild  regions,  says 
Goldsmith,  are  very  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  inspire  a  secret  horror ;  broken  precipi- 
ces— prowling  panthers — forests  only  vocal 
with  the  hissing  of  serpents — and  moun- 
tains rendered  still  more  terrible  by  the 
Condor,  the  only  bird  that  ventures  to  make 
its  residence  in  those  deserted  situations. 

FOURTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Vulture. 

SHOWMAN. 

You   very  properly  rank   next    in  the 
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exhibition.      What    is   the   distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  your  kind  ? 
VULTURE. 

Their  attachment  to  dead,  rather  than 
to  living  animals ;  putrefaction  and  stench, 
instead  of  deterring,  serving  only  to  allure 
them.  The  Vulture  is  amongst  birds 
what  the  jackall  and  hyena  are  among 
quadrupeds,  who  prey  upon  carcases,  and 
root  up  the  dead. 

SHOWMAN. 

By  what  is  the  Vulture  more  particularly 
distinguished  from  the  Eagle,  besides  its 
superior  size  ? 

VULTURE. 

By  the  nakedness  of  its  head  and  neck, 
which  are  without  feathers,  and  only 
covered  with  a  very  slight  down,  or  a  few 
scattered  hairs.  Its  eyes  are  also  more 
prominent,  and  its  claws  shorter  and  less 
hooked.  Its  attitude  is  not  so  upright  as 
that  of  the  Eagle,  and  its  flight  is  more 
difficult  and  heavy. 
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SHOWMAN. 

You  might  have  mentioned  also  that  the 
Eagle  is  both  bolder  and  more  generous. 
Unless  pressed  by  famine,  the  king  of  birds 
not  only  will  not  stoop  to  carrion,  but  will 
devour  nothing  but  what  he  has  earned  by 
his  own  pursuit.  The  Eagle  too  meets,, 
and  singly  faces  his  enemy;  the  Vulture,  if 
it  anticipates  resistance,  calls  in  the  aid  of 
its  kind,  and  basely  overpowers  its  prey 
by  a  cowardly  combination.  But  perhaps 
you  will  tell  me  that  the  Vulture  has  at  least 
the  recommendation  of  utility,  while  the 
Eagle,  like  too  many  other  royal  con- 
querors, is  great  only  in  proportion  to  the 
devastation  which  marks  its  progress. 
VULTURE. 

Certainly :  for  in  Egypt  especially  Vul- 
tures are  of  essential  service.  There  are 
great  flocks  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cairo,  which  no  person  is  permitted  to 
destroy,  on  account  of  their  devouring  all 
the  carrion  and  filth  of  that  extensive  city, 
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tvhich  might  otherwise  infect  the  atmos- 
phere. 

SHOWMAN. 

But  it  must  not  be  disguised,  that  the 
sloth,  filth,  and  the  voraciousness  of  these 
birds  are  such  as  almost  to  exceed  credibi- 
lity. In  the  Brazils,  says  an  author  I  have 
already  mentioned,  when  the  Vultures 
alight  upon  a  carcass,  which  they  have  li- 
berty to  tear  at  their  ease,  they  so  gorge 
themselves,  that  they  are  unable  to  fly;  but 
keep  hopping  along  when  pursued.  At 
all  times,  they  are  slow  of  flight,  and 
unable  readily  to  raise  themselves  from  the 
ground;  but  when  they  have  over  fed,  they 
are  utterly  helpless;  but  soon  get  rid  of 
their  burden,  by  a  method  they  have  of 
vomiting  up  what  they  have  eaten,  and 
then  they  fly  with  facility. 

Of  all  creatures,  the  two  most  at  enmity 
are  the  Vulture  of  Brazil,  and  the  alligator. 
The  female  oi  the  latter  animal,  which  in 
the  rivers  of  that  part  of  the  world  grows 
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to  the  length  of  27  feet,  lays  its  eggs  to  the 
number  of  1  or  200,  in  the  sands,  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  where  they  are  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  For  this  pur- 
pose, she  takes  every  precaution  to  hide 
from  all  other  animals  the  place  where  she 
deposits  her  burthen ;  in  the  mean  time  a 
number  of  Vultures  sit,  silent  and  unseen, 
in  the  branches  of  some  neighbouring 
forest,  and  view  the  alligator's  operations, 
with  the  pleasing  expectation  of  succeed- 
ing plunder.  They  patiently  wait  till  the 
animal  has  laid  the  whole  number  of  her 
eggs,  till  she  has  covered  them  carefully 
under  the  sand,  and  until  she  is  retired  from 
them  to  a  convenient  distance.  Then,  all 
together,  encouraging  each  other  with 
cries,  they  pour  down  upon  the  nest,  hook 
up  the  sand  in  a  moment,  lay  the  eggs 
bare,  and  devour  the  whole  brood  without 
remorse. 

As  a  variety  of  the  Vulture  tribe,  we 
may  rank  the  golden,  ash-coloured,  and  the 
o  2 
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brown  Vulture,  which  are  inhabitants  of 
Europe ;  the  spotted  and  the  black  Vul- 
ture of  Egypt;  the  bearded  Vulture,  the 
Brasilian  Vulture,  and  the  king  of  the 
Vultures  of  South  America.  They  all 
agree  in  their  natures  and  propensities, 
being  all  equally  indolent,  rapacious,  and 
unclean. 

FIFTH   YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Falcon. 

SHOWMAN. 

Can  you  describe  the  uses  to  which  the 
Falcon  tribe,  in  this  country,  were  anci- 
ently put  ? 

FALCON. 

Falconry  was  the  principal  amusement 
of  our  ancestors.  A  person  of  rank 
scarcely  stirred  out  without  one  of  these 
birds  upon  his  hand,  and,  in  old  paintings, 
a  Falcon  was  the  criterion  of  nobility.  In 
those  days,  it  was  thought  sufficient  for 
noblemen's  sons  to  wind  the  horn,  and  to 
carry  their  Hawk  fair,  and  leave  study 
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and  learning  to  the  children  of  meaner 
people. 

The  object  for  which  these  hirds  were 
trained  was  the  pursuit  of  the  hare,  the 
partridge,  the  quail,  the  lark,  and  other 
small  animals,  unable,  either  in  swiftness, 
or  fierceness,  to  contend  with  them. 

To  train  up  the  Falcon  to  hunt  for  his 
master,  and  bring  him  the  game  he  killed, 
required  no  small  degree  of  skill  and  assi- 
duity. But,  when  once  taught,  he  amply 
repaid  the  trouble  of  his  instructor;  dis- 
playing courage  and  address  sufficient  to 
render  him  formidable  to  birds  ten  times 
his  own  size. 

SHOWMAN. 

Can  you  enumerate  the  varieties  of  the 
Falcon  tribe? 

FALCON, 

Those  now  best  known,  and  supposed  to 
be  most  in  request  for  the  chase  in  former 
times,  are  the  Gyr-falcon,  the  Falcon,  pro- 
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perly  so  called,   the  Lanner,   the  Sacre, 
the  Hobby,  the  Kestril,  and  the  Merlin. 

SHOWMAX. 

In  what  are  these  birds  distinguished 
from  the  Goss-hawk,  the  Sparrow-hawk, 
the  Kite,  and  the  Buzzard,  which  have 
many  qualities  Ln  common  with  them  ? 

FALCON. 

The  generous  tribe  of  Hawks,  as  the 
Falcons  are  called,  have  longer  wings; 
Whilst  those  you  have  mentioned,  besides 
their  deficiency  in  this  particular,  are  either 
too  slow,  too  cowardly,  too  indolent,  or  too 
obstinate,  to  be  serviceable  in  contributing 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  field.  From  the 
length  of  their  wings,  the  Falcons  are 
swifter  to  pursue  their  game ;  from  a  con- 
fidence in  this  swiftness,  they  are  bolder 
to  attack  it;  and  from  an  innate  generosity, 
they  have  an  attachment  to  their  feeders, 
and  consequently  a  docility  which  the  baser 
birds  are  strangers  too. 
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SHOWMAN. 

Is  there  not  much  variety  in  size  also 
among  the  Falcons  ? 

FALCON. 

Yes:  the  Gyr-falcon,  which  is  the 
largest,  approaches  nearly  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Eagle;  while  the  Merlin  is 
scarcely  larger  than  a  thrush.  Yet  even 
the  least  of  the  Falcons  has  been  known 
to  kill  a  partridge  or  a  quail  at  a  single 
pounce  from  above. 

SHOWMAN. 

The  common  Falcon,  says  Goldsmith,* 
is  a  bird  of  such  spirit,  that,  like  a  conqueror 
in  a  country,  he  keeps  all  birds  in  awe  and 
subjection  to  his  prowess.  Where  he  is  seen 
flying  wild,  as  I  often  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing,  the  birds  of  every  kind,  that 
seemed  entirely  to  disregard  the  Kite  or 
the  Sparrow-hawk,  fly  with  screams  at 
his  most  distant  appearance.  Long  before 
I  could  see  the  Falcon,  I  have  seen  them 
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with  the  utmost  signs  of  terror  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  him ;  and,  like  the  peasants  of 
a  country  before  a  victorious  army,  every 
one  of  them  attempting  to  shift  for  himself. 
And  when  trained,  we  are  assured,  that  the 
courage  of  all  the  falcon-kind  was  such,  that 
no  bird,  not  very  much  above  their  own  size, 
could  terrify  them ;  their  swiftness  so  great, 
that  scarcely  any  bird  could  escape  them ; 
and  their  docility  so  remarkable,  that  they 
obeyed  not  only  the  commands,  but  the 
signs  of  their  master.  They  remained 
quietly  perched  upon  his  hand  till  their 
game  was  flushed,  or  else  kept  hovering 
round  his  head  without  ever  leaving  him 
but  when  he  gave  permission. 

SIXTH  YOUTH. 

lama  Parrot :  and  the  place  our  kind 
occupies  among  birds,  is  precisely  that 
which  Apes  and  Monkeys  hold  among  quad- 
rupeds; like  them,  we  are  very  numerous, 
imitative,  and  mischievous.  Our  toes  are 
sufficiently  flexible  to  answer  every  purpose 
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of  hands,  for  holding  our  food,  or  for  carry- 
ing it  to  our  mouths;  and,  in  climbing",  we 
use  our  bills  to  assist  our  feet.  Like  Mon- 
keys also,  we  may  be  domesticated;  and  we 
exceed  that  chattering  tribe  in  docility,  but 
more  particularly  surpass  them  in  our 
power  of  imitating  sounds,  and  counter- 
feiting the  human  voice. 

SHOWMAN. 

For  my  part,  I  think,  you  may  with  jus- 
tice be  compared  to  boys  who  learn  their 
lessons  by  rote,  without  understanding  a 
word  of  them. 

PARROT. 

You  may  be  as  witty,  sir,  as  you  please; 
but  I  think  I  could  mention  instances  of 
Parrots  who  learnt  their  lessons  to  far  bet- 
ter purpose. 

SHOWMAN. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  I  am  sure, 
to  hear  them. 

PARROT. 

A  Parrot  belonging  to  King  Henry  VII. 
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who  then  resided  at  Westminster,  in  his 
palace  by  the  river-side,  had  learned  to  talk 
many  words  from  the  boatmen,  and  passen- 
gers when  they  took  water.  One  day, 
sporting  on  its  perch,  the  poor  bird  fell 
into  the  stream  and  immediately  began 
calling  out,  as  loud  as  it  could,  "  A  boat! 
a  boat!  twenty  pounds  for  a  boat  /"  A  wa- 
terman who  happened  to  be  near,  hearing 
the  cry,  made  to  the  place  where  the  parrot 
was  floating,  and,  taking  it  up,  restored  it 
to  the  King;  demanding,  as  the  bird  ap- 
peared a  favourite,  that  he  should  be  paid 
the  reward  it  had  offered.  This  was  re- 
fused ;  but  the  King  at  last  agreed  to  leave 
it  to  the  parrot's  own  determination,  which 
the  bird  hearing,  instantly  cried  out,  "  Give 
the  knave  a  groat!" 

A  bird  of  this  kind,  belonging  to  a  distil- 
ler, who  had  suffered  pretty  largely  in  his 
circumstances  from  an  informer  who  lived 
opposite  to  him,  was  taught  to  pronounce 
the  ninth  commandment,  Thou  shalt  not 
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bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour, 
with  a  very  clear,  loud,  articulate  voice. 

The  bird  was  generally  placed  in  its  cage 
over  against  the  informer* s  house,  and  de- 
lighted the  whole  neighbourhood  with  its 
persevering  exhortations. 

Some  species  of  Parrots  have  also  been 
observed  to  be  exceedingly  kind  and  affec- 
tionate towards  each  other,  and  have  exhi- 
bited no  little  sagacity  in  their  mutual 
offices  of  attention  during  periods  of  sick- 
ness or  of  infirmity. 

A  male  and  female  Guinea  Parrot  were 
lodged  together  in  a  large  square  cage. 
The  vessel  which  held  their  food  was  placed 
at  the  bottom.  The  male  usually  sat  on  the 
same  perch  with  the  female,  and  close  beside 
her.  Whenever  one  descended  for  food  the 
other  always  followed;  and  when  their 
hunger  was  satisfied,  they  returned  to- 
gether to  the  highest  perch  of  the  cage. 
They  passed  four  years  together  in  this  state 
of  confinement;  and  from  their  mutual  at- 
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ten  lions  and  satisfactions,  it  was  evident 
that  a  strong  affection  for  each  other  had 
been  excited.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
female  fell  into  a  state  of  langour,  which 
had  every  symptom  of  old  age;  her  legs 
swelled,  and  knots  appeared  upon  them,  as 
if  the  disease  had  been  of  the  nature  of  the 
gout.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  her  to 
descend  and  take  her  food  as  formerly ;  but 
the  male  assiduously  brought  it  to  her, 
carrying  it  in  his  bill  and  delivering  it  into 
hers.  He  continued  to  feed  her  in  this 
manner,  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  for  four 
entire  months.  The  infirmities  of  his  mate, 
however,  increased  every  day;  and  at  length 
she  became  no  longer  able  to  sit  upon  the 
perch:  she  remained  now  crouched  at  the 
bottom,  and  from  time  to  time  made  a  few 
useless  efforts  to  regain  the  lower  perch; 
while  the  male,  who  remained  close  by  her, 
seconded  these  her  feeble  attempts  with  all 
his  power.  Sometimes  he  seized  with  his 
bill  the  upper  part  of  her  wing,  to  try  to 
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draw  her  up  to  him ;  sometimes  he  took  hold 
of  her  bill,  and  attempted  to  raise  her  up, 
repeating  his  efforts  for  that  purpose  several 
times.  His  countenance,  his  gestures,  his 
continual  solicitude,  every  thing,  in  short, 
indicated  in  this  affectionate  bird  an  ardent 
desire  to  aid  the  weakness  of  his  companion, 
and  to  alleviate  her  sufferings.  But  the 
scene  became  still  more  interesting  when 
the  female  was  on  the  point  of  expiring. 
Her  unfortunate  partner  went  round  and 
round  her  without  ceasing;  he  redoubled 
his  assiduities  and  his  tender  cares;  he 
attempted  to  open  her  bill,  in  order  to 
give  her  some  nourishment;  his  emotion^ 
became  every  instant  redoubled;  he  went 
to  her  and  returned  with  the  most  agitated 
air,  and  with  the  utmost  inquietude;  at 
intervals  he  uttered  the  most  pensive  cries ; 
at  other  times,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her, 
he  preserved  a  sorrowful  silence.  His  faith- 
ful companion  at  length  expired;  he  Ian- 
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guished  from  that  time,  and  survived  her 
only  a  few  months.* 

SHOWMAN. 

Still,  however,  we  must  believe,  that  the 
natural  instincts  of  these  birds,  however  ex- 
traordinary, together  with  their  powers  of 
memory  and  articulation,  are  totally  uncon- 
nected with  understanding.  All  naturalists 
have  remarked  the  singular  form  of  the  Par- 
rot's bill  and  tongue,  in  which  its  speaking 
wonders  originate.  The  bill,  round  on  the 
outside  and  hollow  within,  has  in  some 
measure,  the  capacity  of  a  mouth,  and  allows 
the  tongue  to  play  freely;  and  hence  the 
animal  does  not  utter  a  whistling  sound,  but 
a  full  articulation.  The  tongue,  which 
modulates  all  sounds,  is  proportionably 
larger  than  in  man;  and  would  be  more 
voluble,  were  it  not  harder  than  flesh,  and 
invested  with  a  strong  horny  membrane. 

In  the  countries  where  Parrots  are  na- 

*  Bonnet,  Contemplation  de  la  Nature. 
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live,  the  forests  swarm  with  them;  and  the 
rook  is  not  better  known  with  us,  than  the 
Parrot  in  almost  every  part  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  Linnaeus  makes  the  number 
of  its  varieties  amount  to  47,  but  those  who 
bring  these  birds  over  are  content  to  make 
a  few  distinctions,  to  which  they  give  the 
names  of  the  Parrot,  the  Ash-coloured 
Parrot,  the  Ethiopian  Parrot,  the  Macaw, 
the  Lory,  and  the  Paroquet;  the  differences 
between  these  consisting  rather  in  size  and 
colour,  than  in  any  peculiarities  pf  conforma- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that 
the  Parrot  is  best  known  among  us  of  all 
foreign  birds,  uniting  the  greatest  beauty 
with  the  greatest  docility. 

SEVENTH  YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Cuckoo. 

SHOWMAN, 

Many  singularities  have  been  mentioned 
of  this  bird.    Can  you  mention  some  of  them? 

CUCKOO. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  the  fact 
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that  the  Cuckoo  rarely  builds  a  nest,  or 
provides  for  its  own  young-;  but  deposits 
its  solitary  egg  in  the  nest  of  the  Hedge- 
Sparrow,  Water-Wagtail,  Titlark,  Yellow- 
Hammer,  Green-LAnnet  or  the  Whinchat: 
but  of  these  it  has  been  observed  that  this 
whimsical  bird  shews  much  the  greatest 
partiality  to  the  nest  of  the  Hedge-Sparrow. 
Having  disappeared  all  the  winter,  the 
Cuckoo  discovers  itself  in  our  country  early 
in  the  spring,  by  its  well-known  call.  Its 
note  is  heard  earlier  or  later  as  the  season 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  forward,  and  the 
weather  more  or  less  inviting.  From  the 
cheerful  voices  of  these  feathered  guides, 
the  farmer  may  be  instructed  in  the  real 
advancement  of  the  year;  for  they  come  to 
us  heaven-taught,  and  point  out  the  true 
commencement  of  the  season. 

Dr.  Jenner,  so  well  known  for  his  disco- 
very of  vaccination  as  a  substitute  for  the 
small  pox,  tells  us,  that  on  the  18th  of  June, 
he  examined  the  nest  of  a  Hedge- Sparrow, 
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which  then  contained  a  Cuckoo's  and  three 
Hedge- Sparrow's  eggs.  On  inspecting  it 
the  day  following,  the  bird  had  hatched; 
but  the  nest  then  contained  only  a  young 
Cuckoo  and  one  young  Hedge-Sparrow. 
The  nest  was  placed  so  near  the  extremity 
of  a  hedge,  that  he  could  distinctly  see  what 
was  going  forward  ip  it;  and,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  saw  the  young  Cuckoo, 
though  so  lately  hatched,  in  the  act  of 
turning  out  the  young  Hedge-Sparrow. 
The  mode  of  accomplishing  this  was  cu- 
rious :  the  little  animal,  with  the  assistance 
of  its  rump  and  wings,  contrived  to  get  the 
bird  upon  its  back;  and,  making  a  hpdge^ 
ment  for  its  burthen  by  elevating  its  elbows, 
climbed  backwards  with  it  up  the  side  of  the 
nest  till  it  reached  the  top ;  where,  resting 
for  a  moment,  it  threw  off  its  load  with  a 
jirk,  and  quite  disengaged  it  from  the  nest. 
After  remaining  a  short  time  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  feeling  about  with  the  extremities 
qf  its  wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced  that  the 
p  3 
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business  was  properly  executed,  it  dropped 
into  the  nest  again.  Dr.  J.  made  several 
experiments  in  different  nests,  by  repeatedly 
putting  in  an  egg  to  the  young  Cuckoo, 
which  he  always  found  to  be  disposed  of  in 
the  same  manner.  The  smallness  of  the 
Cuckoo's  egg,  which  in  general  is  less  than 
that  of  the  House- Sparrow,  is  a  circum- 
stance to  be  attended  to  in  this  surprising 
transaction,  and  seems  to  account  for  the 
parent  Cuckoo's  depositing  it  in  the  nests 
of  such  small  birds  only  as  have  been  men- 
tioned. If  she  were  to  do  this  in  the  nest 
of  a  bird  that  produced  a  larger  egg,  and 
consequently  a  larger  nestling,  the  design 
would  probably  be  frustrated ;  the  young 
Cuckoo  would  be  unequal  to  the  task  of 
becoming  sole  possessor  of  the  nest,  and 
might  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  superior  strength 
of  its  partners. 

To  supply  this  voracious  changeling,  the 
credulous  foster-parent,  no  ways  sensible  of 
the  mischief  it  has  wrought,  toils  with  un- 
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usual  labour,  and  withdraws  not  wholly  its 
maternal  cares,  even  when  its  charge  has 
become  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  in  growth 
of  plumage,  to  its  real  parent.  The  young 
Cu'ckoo  has  frequently  been  seen  of  such  a 
size  that  the  Hedge-Sparrow  has  perched 
on  its  back,  or  half-expanded  wing,  in  order 
to  gain  sufficient  elevation  to  put  the  food 
into  its  mouth, 

SHOWMAN. 

Have  there  been  no  instances  of  the  Cuc- 
koo's hatching  and  feeding  its  own  nest- 
lings ? 

CUCKOO. 

Several;  though  they  are  certainly  un- 
common. The  Rev.  Mr.  Stafford  one  day 
walking  in  Blossopdale,  in  Derbyshire,  saw 
a  Cuckoo  rise  from  its  nest;  which  was  on 
the  stump  of  a  tree  that  had  been  some  time 
felled,  so  as  almost  to  resemble  the  colour 
of  the  bird.  In  this  nest  were  two  young 
Cuckoos ;  one  of  which  he  fastened  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  peg  and  line;  and 
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very  frequently,  for  many  days,  beheld  the 
old  Cuckoo  feed  them. 

SHOWMAN, 

Is  the  Cuckoo  a  bird  of  passage,  or  does 
it  remain  torpid  in  this  country  during  the 
winter  ? 

CUCKOO. 

This  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  some 
maintaining  the  one  opinion,  and  others  the 
contrary.  The  naturalist  Willughby,  on 
the  credit  of  another  person,  relates  the 
following  story.  "  The  servants  of  a  genr 
tleman  in  the  country,  having  stocked  up, 
in  one  of  the  meadows,  some  old,  dry,  rotten 
willows,  thought  proper,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, to  carry  them  home.  In  heating  a 
stove,  two  logs  of  this  timber  were  put  into 
the  lower  part,  and  fire  was  applied  as 
usual.  But  s,pon,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  family,  was  heard  the  voice  of  a  Cuckoo, 
chirping  three  times  from  under  the  stove. 
Wondering  at  so  extraordinary  aery  in  win- 
ter time,  the  servants  drew  the  willow  Jogs 
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from  the  furnace,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
them  saw  something  move;  when,  taking 
an  axe,  they  opened  the  hole,  and  thrusting 
in  their  hands,  first  they  plucked  out  noth- 
ing but  feathers;  afterwards  they  got  hold 
of  a  living  animal,  and  this  was  the  Cuckoo 
that  the  fire  had  awaked.  It  was,  indeed, 
brisk  and  lively,  but  wholly  naked  and  bare 
of  feathers,  and  without  any  winter  provision 
in  its  hole.  This  Cuckoo  the  boys  kept  two 
years  afterwards  alive  in  the  stove;  but 
whether  it  repaid  them  with  a  second  song, 
the  author  of  the  tale  has  not  thought  fit  to 
inform  us." 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  Cuckoo  was 
found  in  a  torpid  state,  in  the  thickest  part 
of  a  close  furze-bush.  When  taken  up,  it 
soon  exhibited:  signs  -of  life,  but  was  quite 
destitute  of  feathers.  Being  kept  warm  and 
carefully  fed,  it  grew,  and  recovered  its 
coat.  In  the  spring  following  it  made  its 
escape;  and,  in  flying  across  the  river 
Tyne,  was  heard  to  give  its  usual  call. 
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But,  notwithstanding  these  instances,  the 
most  probable  opinion,  in  respect  to  the 
generality  of  these  birds,  is,  that  as  Quails 
and  Woodcocks  shift  their  habitations  in 
winter,  so  also  does  the  Cuckoo;  but  to 
what  country  it  retires,  or  whether  it  has 
been  ever  seen  on  its  journey,  are  questions 
that  I  am  wholly  incapable  of  resolving. 
SHOWMAN. 

To  these  questions,  indeed,  no  satisfac- 
tory answer  has  been  given  by  the  most 
experienced  naturalists.  Who  comes  next 
in  the  menagerie? 

EIGHTH    YOUTH. 

The  Humming-bird. 

SHOWMAN. 

The  most  diminutive,  as  t  remember,  of 
all  birds,  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful.  I  saw  several  specimens  of 
it  at  the  Leverian  Museum,  before  the  sale 
of  that  interesting  collection,  and  I  have 
also  seen  some  coloured  prints  of  Hum- 
ming-birds. The  colours  of  the  Red- 
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throated  Humming-bird,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  are  these:  green -gold  on  the  upper 
part,  the  under  parts  grey;  the  throat  and 
fore-part  of  the  neck  of  a  ruby  colour,  in 
some  lights  as  bright  as  fire.  Viewed  side- 
ways, the  feathers  appear  mixed  with  gold, 
and  beneath  of  a  dull  garnet  colour. 

Who  can  paint 

Like  Nature  ?     Can  imagination  boast, 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  these  ? 

Do  you  know  how  many  varieties  there  are 
of  this  beautiful  little  animal? 

HUMMINGf-BIRD. 

Six  or  seven ;  from  the  size  of  a  small 
Wren,  down  to  that  of  an  humble  bee.  The 
smallest  are  as  completely  furnished  out 
with  a  bill,  feathers,  wings,  intestines,  &c. 
as  birds  of  the  largest  kind. 

SHOWMAN. 

From  what  do  they  take  their  name  ? 

HUMMING-BIRD. 

From  the  humming  noise  they  make  with 
their  wings  in  their  flight.  They  are  na- 
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lives  of  the  warmest  parts  of  America,  and 
some  of  the  West  India  islands.  It  is  in- 
conceivable how  much  they  add  to  the 
luxuriance  and  beauty  of  the  western  lands- 
capes. As  soon  as  the  sun  is  risen,  the 
Humming-birds,  of  different  kinds,  are 
seen  fluttering'  about  the  flowers,  suspended 
over  which,  without  once  alighting-,  they 
extract  their  food  by  sucking  it  through  the 
tubes  of  their  tongues.  They  are  never  still ; 
but,  like  the  bees,  having  exhausted  the 
honey  of  one  flower,  they  wander  to  the 
next  in  search  of  new  sweets.  They  fly  so 
swiftly,  that  the  eye  is  incapable  of  pursu- 
ing them;  and  the  motion  of  their  wings 
is  so  rapid,  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the 
nicest  observer.  Lightning  is  scarcely 
more  transient  than  their  flight,  nor  its 
glare  more  bright  than  their  colours. 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are  curious,  and 
even  elegant,  the  outside  composed  of  the 
green  moss  common  on  old  pales  and  trees ; 
and  the  inside  of  the  softest  vegetable  down 
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they  can  collect.  The  female  lays  two  eggs, 
of  the  size  of  a  pea;  and  the  young  are  so 
excessively  diminutive,  as  frequently  to  be 
attacked  and  devoured  by  spiders. 

The  Humming-bird  is  seldom  caught 
alive;  and  when  it  is,  cannot  often  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  any  nourishment,  and 
consequently  soon  expires ;  but  Dr.  Latham 
says,  "  his  friend  Capt.  Davies  kept  these 
birds  alive  for.  four  months  by  the  following 
method : — He  made  an  exact  representation 
of  some  of  the  tubular  flowers,  with  paper 
fastened  round  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  painted 
them  of  a  proper  colour :  these  were  placed 
in  the  order  of  nature,  in  the  cage  in  which 
the  little  creatures  were  confined ;  the  bot- 
toms of  the  tubes  were  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  brown  sugar  and  Water  as  often  as  emp- 
tied ;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
perform  every  action ;  for  they  soon  grew 
familiar,  and  took  their  nourishment  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  ranging  at  large, 
though  close  under  the  eye.'* 
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NINTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  the  Taylor  Bird,  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  manner  in  which  I  build  my  nest, 
which  is  principally  composed  of  two  leaves 
(one  of  them  generally  a  dead  one)  which 
I  sew  together  with  little  filaments,  using 
my  bill  as  a  needle;  and  from  thence  my 
name, 

SHOWMAN. 

An  extraordinary  little  creature,  truly. 
Do  you  not  sometimes  make  use  of  living1 
leaves  only  ? 

TAYLOR    BIRD. 

Yes :  in  which  case,  our  work  appears  so 
compact  and  regular,  as  to  seem  that  of 
human  art,  rather  than  of  an  uninstructed 
animal.  After  the  operation  of  sewing  is 
finished,  we  line  the  cavity  with  feathers 
and  soft  vegetable  down. 

SHOWMAN. 

This  clever  little  animal  seldom,  I  believe, 
exceeds  three  inches  in  length.  It  inhabits 
India,  and  its  colour  is  entirely  yellow. 
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The  nest  and  birds  together  are  so  ex- 
tremely light,  that  the  leaves  of  the  outer- 
most and  slenderest  twigs  are  chosen  to 
sustain  the  erection;  and,  thus  situated, 
the  brood  is  completely  secured  from  the 
depredations  of  every  invader. 

TENTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Sparrow,  a  bird  so  well  known, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble 
you  with  any  account  of  myself;  but  I  will 
relate,  if  you  please,  an  anecdote,  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Smellie,  of  the  affection  of 
the  species  towards  their  young,  which 
is  pleasing.  "  When  I  was  a  boy,"  says 
this  gentleman,  "  I  carried  off  a  nest  of 
young  Sparrows,  about  a  mile  from  my 
place  of  residence.  After  the  nest  was 
completely  removed,  and  while  I  was 
marching  home  with  them  in  triumph,  I 
perceived,  with  some  degree  of  astonish- 
ment, both  parents  following  me  at  some 
distance,  and  observing  my  motions  in 
perfect  silence.  A  thought  then  struck  me, 
H  2 
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that  they  might  follow  me  home,  and  feed 
their  young  according  to  their  usual  man- 
ner. When  just  entering  the  door,  I  held 
up  the  nest,  and  made  the  young  utter  the 
cry  which  is  expressive  of  the  desire  of 
food.  I  immediately  put  the  nest  and  the 
young  in  the  corner  of  a  wire  cage,  and 
placed  it  on  the  outside  of  a  window.  I 
chose  a  situation  in  the  room  where  I  could 
perceive  all  that  should  happen,  without 
heing  myself  seen.  The  young  animals 
soon  cried  for  food.  In  a  short  time,  both 
parents,  having  their  bills  filled  with  small 
caterpillars,  came  to  the  cage;  and  after 
chatting  a  little,  as  we  would  do  with  a 
friend  through  the  lattice  of  a  prison,  gave 
a  small  worm  to  each.  This  parental 
intercourse  continued  regularly  for  some 
time;  till  the  young  were  completely 
fledged,  and  had  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  strength.  I  then  took  one  of 
the  strongest  of  them,  and  placed  him  on 
the  outside  of  the  cage,  in  order  to  observe 
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the  conduct  of  the  parents  after  one  of  their 
offspring1  was  emancipated.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes both  parents  arrived,  loaded,  as  usual, 
with  food.  They  no  sooner  perceived  that 
one  of  their  children  had  escaped  from 
prison,  than  they  fluttered  about,  and  made 
a  thousand  noisy  demonstrations  of  joy 
both  with  their  wings  and  their  voices. 
These  tumultuous  expressions  of  unex- 
pected happiness  at  last  gave  place  to  a 
more  calm  and  soothing  conversation.  By 
their  voices  and  their  movements  it  was 
evident  that  they  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
follow  them,  and  to  fly  from  his  present 
dangerous  state.  He  seemed  to  be  im- 
patient to  obey  their  mandates;  but,  by 
his  gestures,  and  the  feeble  sounds  he 
uttered,  he  plainly  expressed  that  he  was 
afraid  to  try  an  exertion  he  had  never  before 
attempted. — They,  however,  incessantly 
repeated  their  solicitations;  by  flying  alter- 
nately from  the  cage  to  a  neighbouring 
chimney-top,  they  endeavoured  to  show 
Q  3 
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him  how  easily  the  journey  was  to  be  ac- 
complished. He  at  last  committed  himself 
to  the  air,  and  alighted  in  safety.  Upon 
his  arrival,  another  scene  of  clamorous  and 
active  joy  was  exhibited.  Next  day  I 
repeated  the  same  experiment,  by  exposing 
another  of  the  young  on  the  top  of  the 
cage.  I  observed  the  same  conduct  with 
the  remainder  of  the  brood,  which  con- 
sisted of  four.  I  need  hardly  add,  that 
not  one  either  of  the  parents  or  children 
ever  afterwards  revisited  the  execrated 
cage."* 

SHOWMAN. 

A  really  interesting  tale!  And  I  wish 
all  boys  who  rob  the  parent  birds  of  their 
habitations  and  their  young,  would  commit 
those  cruel  depredations  to  so  instructive 
a  purpose.  What  bird  next  claims  our 
attention  ? 

ELEVENTH    YOUTH. 

The  Nightingale. 

*  Siuellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History. 
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SHOWMAN. 

Shakspeare,  I  remember,  says, 

The  Nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
"When  every  Goose  is  cackling-,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  Wreu. 

Do  you  consider  this  remark  of  the  great 
poet  a  just  one? 

NIGHTINGALE. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  put  my  humble  opi- 
nion in  competition  with  so  great  a  name. 
But  this  I  will  venture  to  observe,  that 
though  the  Nightingale  is  perhaps  the  more 
attended  to,  and  its  song  in  consequence 
more  valued,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
singing  by  night  only,  yet  that  its  vocal 
powers,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
celebrated  naturalists,  are  such  as,  indepen- 
dent of  the  time  of  its  exerting  them,  may 
boldly  challenge  the  superiority  with  those 
of  any  other  bird. 

SHOWMAN. 

You  are  not  remarkable,  I  believe,  for 
variety  or  richness  of-colours  ? 
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NIGHTINGALE. 

Quite  the  contrary:  and  it  is  singular 
that  the  birds  of  America,  so  distinguished 
by  the  general  brilliancy  of  their  plumage, 
are  entirely  destitute  of  that  pleasing  power 
of  song  which  gives  so  peculiar  a  charm  to 
the  groves  and  fields  of  Europe.  One  of 
our  most  elegant  poets  has  beautifully 
expressed  himself  on  this  subject: 

Nor  envy  we  the  gaudy  robes  they  lent 
Proud  Montezuma's  realm,  whose  legions  cast 
A  boundless  radiance  waving  on  the  sun, 
While  PHILOMEL  is  ours;  while  in  our  shades, 
Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night, 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay. 

SHOWMAN. 

The  Nightingale  leaves  us  in  August;  in 
order,  it  is  supposed,  to  retire  to  the  distanjt 
regions  of  Asia.  It  returns  regularly 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  about  a 
month  afterwards  constructs  its  nest,  and 
hatches  twice,  and  sometimes  even  three 
times,  in  the  course  of  the  season.  In 
a  wild  state,  it  seldom  sings  above  ten 
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weeks  in  the  year;  but  those  confined  in  a 
cage  continue  their  song  for  nine  or  ten 
months;  and  a  caged  Nightingale  sin^s 
infinitely  more  sweetly  than  those  we  hear 
abroad  in  the  spring:  a  rule,  I  believe, 
which  will  hold  good  with  few  of  the 
feathered  songsters  besides.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  Nightingales  are 
extremely  difficult  to  rear,  in  a  state  of 
captivity. 

TWELFTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Swallow. 

SHOWMAN. 

Perhaps  you  can  inform  us  then,  whether 
birds  of  your  kind  really  leave  us  in  search 
of  a  warmer  climate,  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  or  whether  you  lie  concealed  and 
torpid,  under  water,  during  that  season. 
So  many  writers  express  opposite  opinions 
on  this  subject,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  my  mind  to  either  of  them. 
SWALLOW. 

I  will  answer  you  in  the  words  of  the 
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poet,  for  I  consider  that  "  all  are  right, 
and  all  are  wrong."  That  there  have 
been  many  well-authenticated  instances  of 
the  Swallow  tribe  being  found  torpid  in 
cold  weather,  cannot  be  denied;  but  then 
it  should  be  remembered  that  these  were 
probably  such  as  having  been  late  hatched, 
had  not  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
accompany  their  fellows  in  their  journey: 
for  the  migration  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
birds  cannot  be  contradicted,  since  many 
navigators  have  been  witnesses  of  their 
flights,  and  their  ships  afforded  them  rest- 
ing places  by  the  way. 

SHOWMAN. 

What  are  the  varieties  of  the  Swallow 
kind? 

SWALLOW, 

They  are  the  Chimney  Swallow,  the 
Martin,  the  Sand  Martin,  the  Esculent 
Swallow,  and  the  Black  Martin,  or  Swift. 

The  nest  of  the  first  mentioned  is  gene- 
raljy  built  in  chimneys,  a  few  feet  from  the 
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lop,  and  composed  of  mud,  mixed  with 
straw  and  hair,  and  lined  with  feathers. 
When  the  young  are  strong  enough  to 
fly,  they  continue  still  unable  to  collect 
their  own  food;  therefore,  playing  about 
near  the  place  where  their  dams  are  watch- 
ing for  flies,  at  a  certain  signal  the  parent 
and  offspring  advance  rising  towards  each 
other  and  meeting  at  an  angle ;  the  young 
all  the  while  uttering  such  a  short  quick 
note  of  gratitude  and  complacency,  that  a 
person  must  have  paid  very  little  regard  to 
the  most  interesting  wonders  of  nature,  who 
has  n3t  remarked  this  scene. 

The  Martin  generally  builds  under  the 
eaves  of  buildings,  against  a  perpendicular 
wall,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  such 
situations,  no  little  art  is  required  in  con- 
structing its  ingenious  nest;  which  has  a 
sort  of  outer  shell  or  crust  of  mud,  wrought 
togetler  with  straws,  full  of  nots  or  protu- 
berances on  the  outside,  but  soft  and  warm 
withiij;  being  lined  with  grasses,  feathers, 
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and  sometimes  moss  interwoven  with  wool. 
But  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
House-Sparrow,  as  soon  as  the  shell  is  fi- 
nished, to  seize  on  it,  turn  out  the  owner,  and 
then  line  it  according  to  its  own  peculiar 
manner.  During  the  residence  of  a  Mr. 
Simpson  in  North  America,  he  one  morning 
heard  a  noise  from  a  couple  of  Martins  that 
were  flying  from  tree  to  tree  near  his  dwel- 
ling. They  made  several  attempts  to  get 
into  a  box  or  cage  fixed  against  the  house, 
which  they  had  before  occupied;  but  they 
always  appeared  to  fly  from  it  again  with 
the  utmost  dread,  at  the  same  time  repeat- 
ing those  loud  cries  which  first  drew  his 
attention.  Curiosity  led  this  gentleman  to 
watch  their  motions.  After  some  time  a 
small  Wren  came  from  the  box,  and  perched 
on  a  tree  near  it;  when  her  shrill  notes 
seemed  to  amaze  her  antagonists.  Hiving 
remained  a  short  time  she  flew  away.  The 
Martins  took  this  opportunity  of  returning 
to  the  cage;  but  their  stay  was  short. 
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Their  diminutive  adversary  returned,  and 
made  them  retire  with  the  greatest  precipi- 
tation. They  continued  manoeuvring  in 
this  way  the  whole  day ;  but  the  following 
morning1,  on  the  Wren's  quitting  the  cage, 
the  Martins  immediately  returned,  took  pos- 
session of  their  mansion,  broke  up  their  own 
nest,  went  to  work  with  extreme  industry 
and  ingenuity,  and  with  the  materials  soon 
barricaded  their  doors.  The  Wren  return- 
ed, but  could  not  now  re-enter.  She 
made  attempts  to  storm  the  nest  but  did 
not  succeed.  The  Martins,  abstaining 
from  food  nearly  two  days,  persevered 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  in  defending 
the  entrance;  and  the  Wren,  finding  she 
could  not  force  the  works,  raised  the  siege, 
quitted  their  intentions,  and  left  the  Martins 
in  quiet  possession  of  their  nest. 

The  Sand  Martin  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  round  regular  hole  it  digs  in  the  sand 
or  earth,  about  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
sand-pits,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
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its  rude  nest  of  grass  and  feathers  at  the 
farther  end. 

Of  the  Esculent  Swallow,  which  is  com- 
mon to  China,  and  less  in  size  than  the 
Wren,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that 
its  nest  is  not  only  eatable,  but  is  accounted 
among  the  first  of  dainties  by  Asiatic  epi- 
cures. These  nests  generally  weigh  about 
half  an  ounce  each,  and  the  best  of  them 
are  usually  dissolved  in  broth,  to  which 
they  are  said  to  give  an  exquisite  flavour. 

The  Black  Martin,  or  Swift,  is  thelargest 
species  of  Swallow;  breeding  under  the 
eaves  of  houses,  in  steeples ,  and  other  lofty 
buildings,  and  making  its  nest  of  grass  and 
feathers.  Its  flight  is  more  rapid,  and  it 
visits  us  the  latest,  and  leaves  us  the  soon- 
est, of  any  of  the  tribe.  In  the  month  of 
February,  1766,  a  pair  of  Swifts  were  found 
adhering,  in  a  torpid  state,  by  their  claws, 
under  the  roof  of  Longnor  Chapel,  in 
Shropshire:  and  this  was  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, as  these  birds  generally  leave  us 
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before  the  middle  of  August.  Yet  this 
early  retreat  is  unaccountable,  as  that  time 
with  us  is  often  the  most  delightful  in  the 
year,  and  their  flight  cannot  then  be  sup- 
posed to  be  influenced  by  any  defect  of  heat 
nor  even  it  might  be  supposed,  of  food, 

THIRTEENTH  YOUTH. 

J  am  a  Swan. 

SHOWMAN. 

Do  not  naturalists  distinguish  between 
the  Tame  or  Mute  and  the  Wild  or  Whistr 
ling  Swan  ? 

SWAN. 

There  are  two  distinct  species,  so  named, 
Certainly. 

SHOWMAN, 

Please  to  describe  their  differences. 

SWAN. 

The  Tame  or  Mute  Swan,  so  common  ia 
England  in  a  domestic  state,  is  found  wild 
in  Russia  and  Siberia.  No  bird  makes  a 
more  indifferent  figure  upon  land,  or  a 
inpre  beautiful  one  in  the  water,  than  this. 
R  2 
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When  it  ascends  from  its  favourite  element, 
its  motions  are  awkward,  and  its  neck  is 
stretched  forward  with  an  air  of  stupidity; 
but  when  it  is  seen  smoothly  sailing  along 
the  water,  commanding  a  thousand  grace- 
ful attitudes,  moving  at  pleasure  without 
the  smallest  effort,  when  it  "  proudly  rows 
its  state,"  as  Milton  expresses  it,  "  with 
arched  neck,  between  its  white  wings 
mantling,"  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful 
figure  in  all  nature. 

The  Tame  Swan  is  a  strong,  and  some- 
times very  fierce  bird:  not  unfrequently 
having  been  known  to  throw  down  and 
trample  upon  youths  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age:  and  an  old  Swan,  we  are 
told,  is  able  to  break  the  leg  of  a  man  with 
a  single  stroke  of  its  wing.  Its  nest  is 
always  retired,  and  frequently  on  some 
islet  of  the  stream  where  it  is  bred.  It  is 
not  a  little  dangerous  to  approach  their 
habitation.  A  female,  while  in  the  act  of 
sitting,  observed  a  fox  swimming  towards 
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her  from  the  opposite  shore:  she  instantly 
darted  into  the  water,  and,  having  kept 
him  at  bay  for  a  considerable  time  with  her 
wings,  at  last  succeeded  in  drowning  him; 
after  which,  in  the  sight  of  several  persons, 
she  returned  in  triumph.  This  circum- 
stance  took  place  at  Pensy,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, 

The  Whistling  or  Wild  Swan  is  some- 
what smaller  than  the  tame  species.  It 
inhabits  the  northern  regions;  never  ap- 
pearing in  England  except  in  hard  winters, 
when  flocks  of  five  or  six  are  now  and  then 
seen.  Its  most  remarkable  distinction  from 
the  Tame  Swan  is  in  the  strange  form  of 
the  windpipe;  which  falls  into  the  chest, 
then  turns  back  like  a  trumpet,  and  after- 
wards makes  a  second  bend  to  join  the 
lungs.  By  this  singular  construction,  while 
the  other  Swan  is  the  most  silent  of  all 
birds,  this  is  enabled  to  utter  a  loud  and 
shrill  note,  which  heard  high  in  the  air, 
and  modulated  by  the  winds,  is  compared 
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by  jtbe  Icelanders  vto  the  tones  of  a  violin, 
As  the  return  of  the  Swans,  however,  an- 
nounces also  the  return  of  summer  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  dreary  land,  it  is  proba-? 
ble  that  to  them  every  note  must  be  melor 
dious,  which  presages  a  speedy  thaw,  a 
termination  to  their  long  and  gloomy 
winter,  and  a  release  from  their  tedious 
confinement. 

It  is  supposed  that  from  this  species 
alone  the  ancients  derived  their  fable  of 
the  Swan's  being  endowed  with  the  powers; 
of  melody, 

FOURTEENTH  YOUTH, 

J  am  a  Goose, 

SHOWMAN, 

In  name  only  I  hope.  At  least,  we  shall 
find  it  difficult  tp  consider  you  a  Goose,  if 
you  can  give  as  good  an  account  of  the  va^ 
rieties  of  that  bird,  as  we  have  just  Jieard  qf 
those  of  the  Swan, 

GOOSE. 

In  the  tame  state,   these  consist    only 
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in  variety  of  colours.  But  there  is  also 
a  species  of  wild  Goose,  which  in  plumage 
is  always  the  same;  having  the  upper  part 
ash-coloured,  and  the  breast  and  belly  of  a 
dirty  white.  It  is  rather  less  than  the  tame, 
and  is  supposed  to  breed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  At  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, Wild  Geese  are  seen,  flying  at  great 
heights,  in  flocks  of  fifty  to  a  hundred,  de- 
scending into  mote  temperate  regions ;  and 
their  cry  is  frequently  heard,  when  at  an 
imperceptible  distance  above  us.  They 
breed  also  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridgeshire;  and  the  tame  Goose, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  this  species 
in  a  state  of  domestication,  is  also  kept  in 
vast  numbers  in  the  same  counties.  They 
are  bred  for  the  sake  of  their  quills  and  fea^ 
thers;  for  which  they  are  stripped  while 
alive,  pnce  in  the  year  for  their  quills,  and 
no  less  than  five  times  for  their  feathers; 
and  it  is  said  that  in  general  the  birds  do  not 
suffer  very  much  from  this  operation,  except 
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cold  weather  sets  in,  which  then  kills  many 
of  them. 

Beyond  that  of  all  other  animals,  is  the 
pride  of  the  Gander,  when  surrounded  with 
his  young:  he  seems  then  to  consider  him- 
self as  a  champion  not  only  obliged  to 
defend  them,  but  to  keep  off  the  very  sus- 
picion of  danger;  he  pursues  dogs  and  men 
that  never  attempt  to  molest  him;  and, 
though  the  most  harmless  thing  alive,  is  at 
that  time  the  most  petulant  and  provoking. 
When,  in  this  manner,  he  has  pursued  the 
calf  or  the  mastiff,  to  whose  contempt  alone 
he  is  indebted  for  safety,  he  returns  to  his 
female  and  her  brood  in  triumph,  clapping 
his  wings,  screaming,  and  shewing  all  the 
marks  of  conscious  superiority.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  says  Goldsmith,  these  arts 
succeed  in  raising  his  importance  among 
the  tribe  where  they  are  displayed;  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  respectable 
animal  on  earth  to  a.  Goose  than  a  Gander  . 

SHOWMAN. 

Very  possible:  and  however  simple  in 
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appearance,  or  awkward  in  gesture,  these 
birds  may  be,  they  are  not  without  marks 
both  of  sentiment  and  understanding.  Do 
you  remember  Buffon's  story  of  the  two 
ganders,  communicated  to  him,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  by  a  man  of  veracity  and  infor- 
mation. 

GOOSE. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  recollect  it, 
for  the  amusement  of  this  company.  "There 
were  two  Ganders,  a  gray  and  a  white  one, 
(the  latter  named  Jacquot,)  with  three  fe- 
males ;  and  they  were  perpetually  contend- 
ing with  each  other  for  the  company  of  these 
dames.  When  one  or  the  other  prevailed, 
it  assumed  the  direction  of  them,  and  hin- 
dered its  rival  from  approaching.  It  hap- 
pened one  day,  that  being  drawn  to  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  by  their  cries,  I  found 
them  with  their  necks  entwined,  striking 
their  wings  with  rapidity  and  astonishing 
force:  the  three  females  turned  round,  as 
wishing  to  separate  them,  but  without 
effect:  at  last  the  white  Gander  was 
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worsted,  overthrown,  and  maltreated  by  the 
other.  I  parted  them;  happily  for  the 
white  one,  as  he  would  otherwise  have 
lost  his  life.  Then  the  conqueror  began 
screaming  and  gabbling,  and  clapping  his 
wings;  and  ran  to  join  his  mistresses, 
giving  each  a  noisy  salute,  to  which  the 
three  dames  replied,  ranging  themselves  at 
the  same  time  round  him.  Meanwhile  poor 
Jacquot  was  in  a  pitiable  condition;  and 
retiring,  sadly  vented  at  a  distance  his 
doleful  cries.  It  was  several  days  before 
he  recovered  from  his  dejection;  during 
which  time  I  had  sometimes  occasion  to 
pass  through  the  court  where  he  strayed. 
I  saw  him  always  thrust  out  from  society; 
and  whenever  I  passed  he  came  gabbling  to 
me.  One  day  he  approached  so  near,  and 
shewed  so  much  friendship,  that  I  could 
not  help  caressing  him,  by  stroking  with  my 
hand  his  back  and  neck;  to  which  he 
seemed  so  sensible,  as  to  follow  me  into 
the  entrance  of  the  court.  Next  day,  as  I 
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again  passed,  he  ran  to  me,  and  I  gave  him 
the  same  caresses;  with  which  alone  he 
was  not  satisfied,  but  seemed,  hy  his  ges- 
tures, to  desire  that  1  should  introduce  him 
to  his  mates.  I  accordingly  led  him  to 
their  quarter;  and,  upon  his  arrival,  he 
began  his  vociferations,  and  directly  ad- 
dressed the  three  dames,  who  failed  not 
to  answer  him.  Immediately  the  late  vic- 
tor sprung  upon  Jacquot.  I  left  them 
for  a  moment;  the  gray  one  wpas  always 
the  stronger:  I  took  part  with  my  Jac- 
quot, who  was  under;  I  set  him  over  his 
rival;  he  was  thrown,  I  set  him  up  again.  In 
this  way  they  fought  eleven  minutes;  and, 
by  the  assistance  which  I  gave  him,  he  at 
last  obtained  the  advantage,  and  got  pos- 
session of  the  three  dames.  When  my 
friend  Jacquot  saw  himself  master,  he 
would  not  venture  to  leave  his  females, 
and  therefore  no  longer  came  to  me  when  I 
passed:  he  only  gave  me  at  a  distance 
many  tokens  of  friendship,  shouting  and 
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clapping  his  wings;  but  would  not  quit  his 
companions,  lest,  perhaps,  his  rival  should 
take  possession.  Things  went  on  in  this 
way  till  the  breeding  season,  and  he  never 
gabbled  to  me  but  at  a  distance.  When 
his  females,  however,  began  to  sit,  he  left 
them,  and  redoubled  his  friendship  to  me. 
One  day,  having  followed  me  as  far  as  the 
ice-house  at  the  top  of  the  park,  the  spot 
where  I  must  necessarily  part  with  him  in 
pursuing  my  way  to  a  wood  at  half  a  league 
distance,  I  shut  him  in  the  park.  He  no 
sooner  saw  himself  separated  from  me, 
than  he  vented  strange  cries.  However,  I 
went  on  my  road;  and  had  advanced  about 
a  third  of  the  distance,  when  the  noise  of  a 
heavy  flight  made  me  turn  my  head :  I  saw 
my  Jacquot  only  four  paces  from  me.  He 
followed  me  all  the  way,  partly  on  foot, 
partly  on  the  wing;  getting  before  me 
and  stopping  at  the  cross-paths,  to  see 
which  way  I  should  take.  Our  journey 
lasted  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
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eight  in  the  evening;  and  my  companion 
followed  rne  through  all  the  windings  of  the 
wood,  without  seeming  to  be  tired.  After 
this,  he  attended  me  every  where,  so  as  to 
become  troublesome;  for  I  was  not  able  to 
go  to  any  place  without  his  tracing  my 
steps,  so  that  one  day  he  even  came  to  find 
me  in  the  church*  Another  time,  as  he  was 
passing  by  the  rector's  window,  he  heard 
me  talking  in  the  room;  and  as  he  found 
the  door  open,  he  entered,  climbed  up 
stairs,  and,  marching  in,  gave  a  loud  ex- 
clamation of  joy,  to  the  no  small  affright  of 
the  family. 

"  I  am  sorry,  (continues  the  narrator,)  in 
relating  such  interesting  traits  of  my  good 
and  faithful  friend  Jacquot,  when  I  reflect, 
that  it  was  myself  that  first  dissolved  the 
pleasing  connection ;  but  it  became  neces- 
sary to  separate  him  from  me  by  force. 
Poor  Jacquot  fancied  himself  as  free  in  the 
best  apartments  as  in  his  own :  and  after 
several  accidents  of  this  kind,  he  was  shut 
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up,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  His  inquie- 
tude lasted  above  a  year,  and  he  died  from 
Texation.  He  was  become  as  dry  as  a  bit 
of  wood,  as  I  am  told,  for  I  would  not  see 
him ;  and  his  death  was  concealed  from  me 
for  more  than  two  months  after  the  event. 
Were  I  to  recount  all  the  friendly  incidents 
"between  me  and  poor  Jacquot,  I  should 
not  for  several  days  have  done  writing1. 
He  died  in  the  third  year  of  our  friendship, 
aged  seven  years  and  two  months." 

SHOWMAN. 

The  tale  is  interesting.  Are  there  no 
other  species  of  Geese,  besides  the  wild  and 
the  tame? 

GOOSE. 

There  are  the  Snow  Goose,  very  nu- 
merous about  Hudson's  Bay,  whose  general 
colour  is  white,  except  the  first  ten  quills  of 
the  wings,  which  are  black  with  white 
shafts;  and  the  Canada  Goose,  whose 
head,  bill,  and  neck  are  black,  with  a  white 
band  under  the  throat,  like  a  crescent,  and 
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the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  in  other 
parts,  dusky  brown. 

FIFTEENTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  the  Gannet  or  Soland  Goose,  a 
bird  of  the  pelican  kind,  frequenting  the 
Hebrides,  and  sometimes  seen  on  the  Cor- 
nish coast;  but  seldom  occurring  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe. 

SHOWMAN. 

What  are  the  manners  and  habits  «f 
these  birds  ? 

GANNET. 

They  are  remarkable  for  voraciousness, 
and  yet  are  somewhat  dainty  in  the  choice 
of  their  prey;  disdaining  to  eat  anything 
worse  tban  herrings,  mackarel,  or  pilchards, 
which  they  pursue  during  their  whole  pro- 
gress round  the  British  islands,  and  are 
supplied  with  a  pouch  beneath  the  chin, 
capable  of  containing  five  or  six  of  either  of 
these  species  of  fish.  They  are  usually 
more  than  three  feet  in  length,  and  w«igh 
about  seven  pounds. 
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No  fewer  than  100,000  of  them  are  sup- 
posed to  frequent  the  rocks  of  Saint  Kilda ; 
of  which,  including  the  young,  at  least 
20,000  are  annually  killed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants for  food:  and,  allowing  that  these 
birds  remain  in  this  part  about  six  months 
in  the  year,  and  that  each  bird  destroys  five 
herrings  a  day,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  the  average,  we  have 'at  least 
90,000,000  of  these  fish  devoured  annually 
by  a  single  species  of  Saint  Kilda  birds. 

Their  nests  are  built  on  the  highest  and 
steepest  rocks  near  the  sea,  and  composed 
of  grass,  sea-plants,  or  any  refuse  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  that  they  find  floating  on  the 
water. 

During  their  fishing,  they  rise  high  into 
the  air,  and  sail  aloft  over  the  shoals  of 
herrings  or  pilchards,  much  in  the  manner 
of  kites.  When  they  observe  the  shoal 
crowded  thick  together,  they  close  their 
wings  to  their  sides,  and  precipitate  them- 
selves, head  foremost  into  the  water,  drop- 
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ping  almost  like  a  stone.  Their  eye  in  this 
act  is  so  correct,  that  they  never  fail  to  rise 
with  a  fish  in  their  mouths 

Mr.  Pennant  says,  that  the  natives  of 
Saint  Kilda  hold  this  bird  in  much  estima- 
tion, and  often  undergo  the  greatest  risks 
to  obtain  it.  Where  it  is  possible,  they 
climb  up  the  rocks  which  it  frequents,  and 
in  doing  this  they  pass  along  paths  so  nar- 
row and  difficult,  as,  in  appearance,  to 
allow  them  barely  room  to  cling,  and  that 
too  at  an  amazing  height  over  a  raging 
sea.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
fowler  is  lowered  by  a  rope  from  the  top; 
and  to  take  the  young  often  stations  him- 
self on  the  most  dangerous  ledges:  un- 
terrified,  however,  he  ransacks  all  the  nests 
within  his  reach;  and  then,  by  means 
of  a  pole  and  his  rope,  moves  off  to 
other  places  to  do  the  same.  We  are  told 
also,  that  to  take  the  old  birds  (although 
the  practice  is  unlawful)  they  tie  a  herring 
to  a  board,  and  set  it  afloat ;  so  that,  by 
s  3 
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falling  furiously  upon   it,    the  bird  may 
break  its  neck  in  the  attempt. 
SHOWMAN. 

I  have  heard  of  this  practice,  and  that  it 
was  forbidden;  and  have  been  informed 
also,  that  some  years  ago  one  of  these  birds 
was  flying  over  Penzance,  in  Cornwall; 
when,  seeing  some  pilchards  lying  on  a  fir 
plank,  in  a  place  for  curing  these  fish,  it 
darted  itself  down  with  so  much  violence 
as  to  strike  its  bill  quite  through  an  inch- 
and-a-quarter  plank,  and  kill  itself  on  the 
spot.* 

But  now  I  think  it  will  meet  the  general 
wish,  if  we  adjourn  our  exhibition  to 
another  opportunity ;  when,  if  agreeable  to 
the  company,  the  Fishes  will  take  their 
place  next  in  the  Menagerie. 


*  Pennant's  British  Zoology. 


THE  NATURALISTS: 


PREVIOUS  to  the  renewal  of  their  game,  the 
naturalists  being  assembled  in  the  school- 
room, and  it  having  been  proposed  that  the 
Fishes  should  next  be  called  upon  for  their 
several  histories,  the  Showman  volunteered 
a  brief  account  of  that  part  of  the  animal 
creation,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject, which  we  repeat  as  follows : 

SHOWMAN. 

So  little  is  known  of  Fishes,  in  compari- 
son with  quadrupeds  and  birds,  that  I  shall 
be  excused,  I  dare  say,  by  the  company,  if 
I  enter  into  some  kind  of  explanation  of  the 
natures  and  habits  of  the  finny  tribes  in 
general,  in  order  that  we  may  be  sensible 
of  their  most  remarkable  peculiarities,  and 
be  enabled  to  assign  them  their  proper  rank 
in  the  scale  of  animated  beings. 
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Fishes,  undoubtedly  are  inferior  in  many 
respects  both  to  beasts  and  birds.  Their 
senses  are  comparatively  imperfect,  and 
one  sense  in  particular,  that  of  hearing,  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  totally  unpro- 
vided with:  indeed,  it  would  be  of  little 
service  to  them  did  they  possess  it,  since, 
as  they  have  no  voice  to  communicate  writh 
each  other,  they  are  incapable  of  making 
themselves  heard.  A  gentleman,  who  kept 
some  gold  fishes  in  a  vase,  informs  us  that 
whatever  noise  he  made,  he  could  neither 
disturb  or  terrify  them :  he  halloed  as  loud 
as  he  could,  putting  a  piece  of  paper  be- 
tween his  mouth  and  the  water,  to  prevent 
the  vibrations  from  affecting  the  surface, 
and  the  fishes  seemed  insensible :  but  when 
the  paper  was  removed,  and  the  sound  had 
its  full  play  upon  the  water,  they  appeared 
instantly  to  feel  the  change,  and  shrunk  to 
the  bottom.  From  which  we  may  learn, 
that  fishes  are  as  deaf  as  they  are  mute; 
and  that  when  they  seem  to  hear  the  call  of 
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a  whistle  or  a  bell  at  the  edge  of  a  pond,  it 
is  rather  the  vibrations  of  the  sound  that 
effect  the  water,  which  excites  them,  than 
any  sounds  they  hear. 

Agaiii,  all  fish  are  extremely  near- 
sighted, and  can  perceive  objects  only  at  a 
very  small  distance.  This  arises  from  the 
roundness  of  their  chrystalline  humour, 
which  is  that  little  hard  pea-like  substance 
found  in  their  eyes  after  boiling;  and  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  this  defect  from 
the  glasses  used  by  near  sighted  people. 
Those  whose  chrystalline  humour  is  too 
convex,  or,  in  other  words,  too  round,  are 
always  very  near-sighted;  and  obliged  to 
use  concave  glasses,  to  correct  the  imper- 
fections of  nature;  and  the  chrystalline 
humour  of  fish  is  so  round,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  glasses,  much  less  of 
water,  to  correct  their  vision. 

Smelling,  also,  appears  given  to  fishes  in 
a  very  moderate  proportion.  For  though 
they  have  always  one  or  more  nostrils,  yet 
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as  uir  is  the  only  medium  we  know  for  the 
distribution  of  odours,  animals  residing  in 
the  water  cannot  be  possessed  of  much 
power  of  being  affected  by  them ;  and,  as  to 
tasting,  their  palates  are  in  general  so  hard 
and  bony,  that  all  capability  of  distinguish- 
ing must  be  utterly  taken  away :  accordingly 
we  often  see  these  animals,  voracious  as 
they  universally  are,  swallow  the  fisher- 
man's plummet  instead  of  the  bait. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  fish  fall  far 
behind  terrestrial  animals  in  their  sensa- 
tions, and  consequently  in  the  degree  of 
happiness  which  brutes  in  general  are  fitted 
for  enjoying.  As  to  their  peculiarities 
of  structure,  they  are  many,  and  well 
worthy  our  attentive  consideration.  Most 
of  them  possess  nearly  the  same  external 
form;  sharp  at  either  end,  and  swelling  in 
the  middle;  a  shape  which  mankind  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  in  their  boats  and 
sailing  vessels;  these  being  designed,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  to  cleave  the 
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water  with  rapidity  and  ease.  The  fins  of 
fish,  from  which  doubtless  we  have  taken  a 
hint  in  the  adoption  of  oars,  assist  them  not 
only  in  progressive  motion,  but  also  in 
rising  or  sinking,  in  turning,  and  even  iu 
leaping  out  of  the  water.  But  the  tail  is 
the  grand  instrument  of  direct  motion ;  for 
if  the  creature  is  deprived  of  that,  it  at 
once  resigns  itself  to  the  mercy  of  those 
waves  it  seemed  by  nature  formed  to  enjoy 
and  to  triumph  over. 

The  covering  of  fishes,  in  most  kinds, 
consists  of  scales,  resembling  a  coat  of 
mail;  and  all,  whether  they  possess  this 
defensive  armour  or  not,  are  apparelled  with 
a  slimy  glutinous  matter,  which  protects 
their  bodies  from  the  immediate  contact  of 
the  surrounding  fluid. 

Their  internal  conformation  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  air-bladder,  an  elastic 
bag.  easily  contracted  or  dilated,  for  the 
purpose  of  rising  or  sinking  (in  proportion 
as  it  contains  more  or  less  air)  iti  their 
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native  element;  for  as  the  specific  gravity 
of  their  bodies  increases  or  diminishes  with 
the  quantity  of  air  in  this  bladder,  they 
ascend  or  descend  accordingly.  All  flat 
fish,  being  unprovided  with  this  organ,  are 
consequently  obliged  to  remain  always  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deeps  they  inhabit. 

Breathing,  in  fishes,  is  performed  by 
means  of  their  gills;  in  this  act  they  fill 
their  mouths  with  water,  and  drive  it 
-backwards  with  force  sufficient  to  lift  up 
the  flap  or  gill  cover,  and  occasion  its  egress 
behind.  During  its  passage  through  the 
gills,  the  greater  part  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  water  remains  to  perform  its  part  in 
the  animal  economy:  for  fishes  can  no 
more  exist  without  air  than  other  animals ; 
and  if  the  air  be  extracted  from  the  water 
in  which  they  are  placed,  they  gasp  like 
other  creatures  deprived  of  this  all-sus- 
taining element:  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
it  is  necessary  in  winter,  when  the  ponds 
are  frozen  over,  to  break  holes  in  the  ice, 
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that  the  fish  may  come  to  the  surface  to 
inhale  a  due  portion  of  the  atmospheric 
fluid. 

Fishes  are,  of  all  other  animals,  the  most 
voracious  and  insatiable;  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  being-  spent  in  the  pursuit 
and  destruction  of  each  other.  Whatever 
they  are  able  to  swallow,  they  infallibly 
devour;  and  often  meet  each  other  in 
fierce  opposition,  when  the  animal  with 
the  largest  swallow  usually  comes  off  with 
the  victory,  by  making  a  prey  of  its  anta- 
gonist. Yet,  though  thus  for  ever  prowl- 
ing, no  animal  can  support  the  want  of 
food  for  so  long  a  time.  Gold  and  silver 
fish,  so  often  kept  in  glass  or  china  vases, 
never  seem  to  require  any  nourishment^ 
and  even  the  Pike,  the  most  voracious  of 
fresh-water  fishes,  will  live  in  a  pond 
where  there  are  none  besides  himself,  and, 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  will  often 
be  found  to  thrive  there. 

Naturalists  arrange  fishes  in  three  grand 
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classes;  these  are  the  Cetaceous,  or  the 
whale  kind;  the  Cartilaginous,  or  those 
who  have  gristles  instead  of  bones;  and  the 
$/jitious  or  bony  kind,  whose  bones  resem- 
ble the  sharpness  of  thorns. 

Doubtless,  you  are  all  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  structure  of  the  different 
animals  you  intend  to  represent,  to  be  able 
to  class  yourselves  agreeably  to  these 
divisions :  (the  Classes  were  completed  in 
the  space  of  a  minute:)  we  will  therefore 
commence  with  the  Cetaceous  kind:  and 
the  animal  properly  called  the  Whale,  will 
be  the  first  we  shall  call  upon  for  its  his- 
tory. 

FIRST  TOUTH. 

I  am  a  Whale. 

SHOWMAN. 

To  what  variety  of  that  stupendous  fish 
do  you  belong? 

WHALE. 

I  am  called  the  Greenland  Whale;  being 
the  species  Europeans  are  best  acquainted 
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with,  and  that  which  they  take  so  much  trou- 
ble to  capture  and  destroy.  We  are  usually 
found  from  60  to  70  feet  long-,  and  our 
heads  alone  make  a  third  part  of  our  bulk. 
Formerly,  being  less  sought  after  by  man, 
we  were  seen  200  and  250  feet  long,  but 
the  species  is  now  dwindled  into  a  race 
comparatively  diminutive. 
SHOWMAN. 

Taking  the  Whale,  however,  at  its  pre- 
sent ordinary  size  of  80  feet  long,  and  20 
feet  high,  what  an  enormous  animated  mass 
must  it  appear  to  the  spectator!  With 
what  amazement  must  it  strike  him,  to 
behold  so  great  a  creature  gambolling  in 
the  deep,  with  the  ease  and  agility  of  the 
smallest  animal,  and  making  its  way  with 
incredible  swiftness.  Yet  this  is  a  sight 
very  common  to  those  who  frequent  the 
northern  or  southern  ocean.*  We  shall  be 
obliged  by  a  more  particular  description  of 
this  surprising  animal. 

*  Goldsmith. 
T   2 
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WHALE. 

Our  bulk  in  general  is  such,  that  our 
greatest  circumference  is  nearly  equal  to  our 
length;  and  in  weight  we  have  been  known 
to  exceed  400,000  pounds.  Our  mouths 
are  of  enormous  size,  extending  as  far 
back  as  to  the  eyes;  the  latter,  however,  are 
scarcely  larger  than  those  of  an  ox,  and  the 
external  opening  of  the  ears,  which  are 
mere  auditory  holes,  is  likewise  very  small. 
The  tongue  is  sometimes  18  or  '^0  feet  in 
length,  and  nine  or  ten  in  width.  There  is 
a  large  fin  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  and 
the  tail-fin  is  equal  to  one-sixth  part 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  The 
skin,  which  in  colour  varies  from  brown  to 
reddish  or  deep  black,  is  very  thick  and 
strong;  and  always  covered  with  an  oily 
substance  which  issues  from  the  pores,  and 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  makes  the  surface  shine  like  polished 
metal.  The  substance  called  whalebone 
supplies  the  place  of  teeth,  for  catching 
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and  securing  our  food.  It  is  attached  to 
the  upper  jaw,  and  arranged  in  thin  plates 
or  blades,  sometimes  near  700  in  number, 
and  parallel  to  each  other  on  both  sides  of 
the  mouth :  the  largest  are  from  10  to  15 
feet  in  length,  and  12  or  15  inches  wide. 
These  are  very  different  from  the  real 
bones  of  the  whale,  which  are  hard,  but 
very  porous.  Two  great  bones  sustain  the 
under  lip,  lying  against  each  other  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-moon;  some  of  these  are 
20  feet  long;  they  are  sometimes  seen  in 
gardens,  set  up  against  each  other,  and  are 
usually  mistaken  for  the  ribs  of  the  animal. 
SHOWMAN. 

Can  you  describe  the  method  of  taking 
whales  in  the  northern  seas? 
WHALE 

Every  ship  sent  out  from  your  country 
for  that  purpose,  carries  along  with  it  six 
or  seven  boats,  each  of  which  has  one 
harpoon  er,  one  man  at  the  rudder,  one  man 
to  manage  the  line,  and  four  men  as  rowers. 
T  3 
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In  each  boat  there  are  also  two  or  three 
harpoons,  several  spears  and  about  six 
lines,  each  120  fathoms  in  length,  fastened 
together.  As  soon  as  the  men  in  the  boats 
discover  a  whale  swimming  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  they  approach  to  the 
spot,  and  strike  a  harpoon  deeply  into  his 
body.  To  this  instrument  the  line  is  at- 
tached; and  on  the  whale  plunging  into  the 
water  this  line  is  allowed  to  run  out,  great 
care  being  taking  not  only  to  prevent  it 
from  catching,  lest  -the  animal  should 
overset  the  boat,  but  also  (by  continually 
wetting  the  place  against  which  it  runs) 
to  prevent  its  rapid  motion  from  setting 
fire  to  the  wood.  After  a  while,  the 
wounded  animal  is  obliged  to  return  to 
the  surface  to  breathe.  His  direction  is 
followed,  and  his  re-appearance  care- 
fully marked.  With  great  dexterity  fresh 
wounds  are  inflicted,  till  at  length  he 
appears  exhausted,  when  a  long  spear  is 
thrust  into  his  intestines,  which  soon 
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destroys  him.  He  is  then  dragged  to  the 
ship,  and  securely  fastened  to  the  side  by 
ropes  attached  to  the  fins  and  tail. 

SHOWMAN. 

You  said  that  the  whale,  after  retreating 
awhile,  as  soon  as  struck,  to  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  is  obliged  to  return  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe:  what  is  the  instrument  for 
breathing  in  the  whale  kind? 

WHALE. 

It  consists  of  a  sprout-hole  or  nostril, 
situated  on  the  upper  part'  of  the  head, 
through  which  it  blows  the  water  very 
fiercely,  and  with  such  a  noise  that  it  roars 
like  a  hollow  wind,  and  may  be  heard  at 
three  miles  distance.  In  the  Fin-backed 
Whale,  or  Fin  Fish,  this  breathing  hole  is 
double,  and  situated  on  the  middle  of  the 
fore-part  of  the  head. 

SHOWMAN. 

What  are  the  parts  of  the  Whale  so  much 
in  request,  and  for  procuring  which  such 
hazardous  and  distant  voyages  are  per- 
formed ? 
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VHIALE. 

The  whalebone,  alread  mentioned,  and 
the  fat,  or  blubber,  which  you  convert  into 
train-oil.  From  the  tongue  alone,  when 
boiled  down,  five  or  six  barrels  of  oil  are 
often  extracted. 

SHOWMAN. 

From  the  Blunt-headed  Cachalot,  or 
Spermaceti  Whale,  the  white  and  fatty 
substance,  known  in  our  shops  by  the  name 
of  spermaceti,  and  the  drug-  called  amber- 
gris, are  also  obtained.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  astonishing  activity  of  these 
animals  in  the  water,  the  whale-fishers 
have  a  great  dread  of  them;  and  are 
obliged  to  employ  much  care  in  striking 
the  harpoon,  to  prevent  their  boats  from 
being  overturned,  and  great  dexterity  in 
following  their  ,track  when  wounded. 
From  the  relation  given  by  two  Danish 
voyagers,  it  would  appear  that  the  Sper- 
maceti Whales  become  occasionally  so  fero- 
cious, as  even  to  seize  the  fishing  boats  in 
their  teeth,  and  in  an  instant  to  destroy  the 
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whole  crew.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
dangers,  so  highly  valued  are  they,  that 
they  are  searched  for  with  much  assiduity, 
and  happy  are  the  owners  of  those  vessels 
which  can  obtain  the  greatest  number  of 
them. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Dolphin ; 
a  fish  likewise  of  the  cetaceous  kind,  and 
than  which  few  animals  have  obtained  a 
greater  celebrity. 

SECOND    YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Dolphin.  Our  length  is  ten  feet, 
with  only  a  single  breathing  orifice  near 
the  top  of  the  head.  We  have  an  oblong 
and  roundish  body,  which  is  black,  with  a 
bluish  tinge  above,  and  white  below,  a  fin 
on  the  back,  and  snouts  narrow  and 
pointed. 

SHOWMAN. 

From  your  description,  it  is  not  easy  to 
assign  a  cause  why  the  ancients  should 
liave  invented  so  many  fables  in  your  fa- 
vour. By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
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Dolphin  was  celebrated  for  its  fondness  to 
the  human  race,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  epithets  of  the  boy-loving  and  philan- 
thropist. Scarcely  an  accident  could  hap- 
pen at  sea,  but  the  Dolphin  offered  himself 
to  convey  the  unfortunate  to  shore.  The 
musician  flung  into  the  sea  by  pirates,  the 
boy  taking  an  airing  into  the  midst  of  the  sea 
and  returning  again  in  safety,  were  obliged 
to  the  Dolphin  for  its  services.*  Even 
Pliny,  the  naturalist,  was  credulous  enough 
to  believe  that  Dolphins  had  been  rendered 
so  tame  as  to  allow  of  persons  mounting  on 
their  backs,  and  being  carried  in  safety 
over  a  considerable  space  of  the  sea.  From 
their  representations  also  of  this  fish,  which 
have  been  imitated  by  the  moderns,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  it  naturally  possessed  a 
curved  shape,  which,  however,  it  never 
assumes,  except  in  its  occasional  leaps  from 
the  water.  Do  not  the  grampus  and  por- 
poise, in  common  with  the  Dolphin,  belong 
to  the  Cetaceous  tribe  of  fishes? 

*  Goldsmith. 
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DOLPHIN. 

They  do :  and  much  resemble  each  other 
in  their  forms,  habits,  and  peculiarities. 
The  grampus  is  the  largest  of  the  three, 
being  sometimes  found  20  feet  in  length. 
They  have  all  fins  on  the  back;  they  all 
have  heads  very  large,  like  the  rest  of  the 
whale  kind;  and  are  all  equally  voracious, 
active,  and  roving. 

At  present,  the  appearance  of  these  fishes 
is  far  from  being  esteemed  a  favourable 
omen  by  seamen,  whom,  from  their  bound- 
ings,  springs,  and  gambols  in  the  water, 
experience  has  taught  to  prepare  for  a 
storm.  They  seem  to  possess,  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  their  bulk,  the  manners  of 
whales,  and  the  history  of  one  species  of 
cetaceous  animals,  in  a  great  manner  serves 
for  the  rest. 

SHOWMAN. 

Let  us  then  next  examine  the  Cartilagi- 
nous kinds  of  fish,  or  those  who  have  car- 
tilages or  gristles  instead  of  bones.  The 
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animal  claiming  the  first  rank  in  this  class 
will  naturally  be  the  Shark. 

THIRD   YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Shark.  The  Shark  and  Dog- 
Fish  are  at  the  head  of  a  tribe  noted  for 
their  voracity,  and  principally  characterized 
by  having,  instead  of  gills,  from  four  to 
seven  breathing  apertures  on  each  side  of 
the  neck. 

SHOWMAN. 

What  are  the  names  of  the  chief  among 
this  terrible  tribe  of  sea-fish  ? 
SHARK. 

They  are  the  Great  White  Shark,  the 
Dog-Fish,  the  Spotted  Dog-Fish,  the 
Basking  Shark,  the  Hound  Fish,  the 
Smooth  Hound  Fish,  the  Blue  Shark,  and 
the  Sea  Fox.  They  are  all  of  the  same 
nature,  and  differ  more  in  size  than  in 
figure  or  conformation. 

SHOWMAN. 

You  are  the  Great  White  Shark,  I  pre- 
sume? 
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SHARK. 

Yes :  the  largest  of  the  kind,  and,  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  the  fiercest  and 
most  voracious.  The  White  Shark  joins  to 
the  most  amazing  rapidity,  the  strongest 
appetite  for  prey:  approaching  in  size 
nearly  to  the  Whale,  he  far  surpasses  him 
in  strength  and  celerity,  in  the  formidable 
arrangement  of  his  teeth,  and  in  his  in- 
satiable desire  of  plunder.  His  teeth  are 
placed  in  six  rows ;  they  are  extremely  hard, 
sharp-pointed,  and  shaped  like  wedges. 
With  them  the  jaws,  both  above  and  below, 
appear  planted  all  over,  and  the  animal  has 
the  power  of  erecting  or  depressing  them 
at  pleasure.  The  head  is  large,  the  mouth 
enormously  wide,  and  the  throat  of  the 
largest  of  the  kind  is  capable  of  admitting 
a  man  with  ease.  Sharks  have  been  found 
from  20  to  30  feet  long. 

In  swimming,  they  outstrip  the  swiftest 
ship,  play  round  them,  dart  out  before 
them,  return,  seem  to  gaze  at  the  passen- 
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gerss,  and  all  this,  so  great  are  their  powers 
of  motion  in  their  native  element,  without 
the  appearance  of  an  effort  to  proceed. 

Providentially,  however,  the  Shark's 
upper  jaw  projects  so  much  beyond  the 
lower,  that  he  is  obliged  to  turn  on  one 
side,  in  order  to  seize  his  prey;  and,  as 
this  takes  some  small  time  to  accomplish, 
the  animal  pursued  frequently  avails  itself 
of  the  opportunity  to  escape.  But,  not- 
withstanding, the  depredations  he  commits 
are  truly  formidable.  Were  it  not  for  the 
defective  conformation,  just  noticed,  of  his 
jaws,  his  voracity  might  unpeople  even  the 
ocean ;  and  in  all  hot  climates,  where  he 
attends  the  ships  in  expectation  of  what 
may  drop  over-board,  he  is  the  general 
dread  of  the  sailors.  A  man  who  unfortu- 
nately falls  into  the  sea  at  such  a  time,  is 
sure  to  perish  without  mercy.  A  gentle- 
man, a  distinguished  member  of  the  Cor^ 
poration  of  London,  now  living,  had  his  leg 
bitten  off  by  one  of  these  rapacious  crea- 
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tares,  while  bathing  off  one  of  our  West 
India  Islands,  and  probably  considers  him- 
self fortunate  in  having  escaped  with  his 
life. 

The  captain  of  a  Guinea-ship,  at  the 
period  that  the  inhuman  traffic  in  slaves 
was  still  carried  on  by  our  countrymen, 
was,  by  stress  of  weather,  driven  into  the 
harbour  of  Belfast.  His  slaves,  being  very 
sickly,  and  entertaining  a  notion  prevalent 
amongst  those  unhappy  creatures,  that 
after  death  they  should  be  restored  to  their 
families  and  country,  took  every  opportu- 
nity to  throw  themselves  over-board,  when 
brought  upon  deck,  as  usual,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  fresh  air.  Perceiving,  among  others, 
a  woman  slave  attempting  to  drown  herself, 
the  captain  pitched  upon  her  as  an  example 
to  the  rest ;  and,  supposing  that  they  did 
not  know  the  terrors  attending  death, 
ordered  her  to  be  tied  \\ith  a  rope  under 
the  arm-pits,  and  so  let  down  into  the 
water.  When  the  poor  woman  was  about 
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half  way  down,  she  was  heard  to  give  a 
terrible  shriek,  which  at  first  was  ascribed 
to  her  fears  of  drowning;  but  soon  after 
the  water  appearing  red  all  round  her, 
she  was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  found  that 
a  Shark,  which  had  followed  the  ship,  had 
bit  her  off  from  the  middle. 
SHOWMAN. 

Are  there  no  means  of  destroying  this 
frightfully  rapacious  animal  ? 
SHARK. 

Several.  A  common  way  with  English 
sailors  is,  to  bait  a  strong  hook  with  a 
piece  of  beef  or  pork,  strengthening  the 
line  near  the  hook  with  an  iron  chain, 
without  which  precaution  the  Shark  would 
quickly  bite  the  cord  in  two,  and  thus  free 
himself.  But  when  the  hook  is  once  lodged 
in  his  maw,  his  utmost  efforts  are  then  vainly 
exerted  to  escape:  he  first  tries  with  his 
teeth  to  cut  the  chain ;  then  pulls  with  all 
his  might  to  break  the  line;  he  seems 
almost  to  turn  his  stomach  inside  out,  to 
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disgorge  the  hook  ;  in  this  manner  he  con- 
tinues his  formidable  though  fruitless  ef- 
forts ;  till,  quite  spent,  he  suffers  his  head 
to  be  drawn  above  water,  and  the  sailors, 
confining  his  tail  by  a  noose,  draw  him  on 
ship-board,  and,  at  length,  by  long  repeated 
blows  upon  the  head,  dispatch  him. 

SHOWMAN. 

And  when  dead,  is  the  animal  convertible 
to  any  useful  purposes? 

SHARK. 

To  very  few.  The  flesh  is  unpleasant 
both  to  the  smell  and  taste,  though  some- 
times eaten  by  our  seamen.  But  the 
sMns  of  nearly  all  the  Shark  and  Dog- 
Fish  kind,  which  are  rough,  with  hard 
and  minute  prickles,  are  in  frequent  use 
for  polishing  wood,  ivory,  and  even  iron. 
The  skin  of  the  Spotted  Dog  Fish  is 
converted  into  the  well  known  substance 
called  shagreen;  which  is  employed  princi- 
pally to  cover  cases  for  mathematical 
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instruments,  and  was   formerly   used   for 
watch  cases,  and  the  covers  of  books. 

SHOWMAN. 

The  Ray  kind  will  come  next  in  the 
Cartilaginous  division;  of  which,  as  con- 
taining some  remarkable  peculiarities  in  its 
various  species,  I  will  trespass  upon  the 
patience  of  the  company  by  a  short  general 
survey. 

The  same  rapacity  which  impels  the 
Shark  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  as 
Goldsmith  observes,  actuates  the  tribe  of 
Cartilaginous  flat  fish,  or  the  Ray  kind,  at 
the  bottom.  Though  less  active  and  less 
formidable,  they  creep  in  security  along  the 
bottom,  seize  every  thing  that  comes  in 
their  way;  neither  the  hardest  shells  nor 
the  sharpest  spines  give  protection  to  the 
animals  that  bear  them;  their  insatiable 
hunger  is  such,  that  they  devour  all;  and 
the  force  of  their  stomach  »o  great,  that  it 
easily  digests  them. 
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The  whole  of  this  kind,  says  the  same 
author,  resemble  each  other  very  strongly 
in  their  figure ;  nor  is  it  easy  without  ex- 
perience to  distinguish  one  from  another. 
The  stranger  to  this  dangerous  tribe  may 
imagine  he  is  only  handling  a  Skate,  when 
he  is  instantly  struck  numb  by  the  Tor- 
pedo; he  may  suppose  he  has  caught  a 
Thornback,  till  he  is  stung  by  the  Fire- 
flare.  I  will  therefore  describe  the  general 
figure  of  these  animals,  and  endeavour  also 
to  enumerate  their  differences. 

All  fish  of  the  ray  kind  are  broad,  swim 
flat  in  the  water,  and  have  spines  on  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  body,  or  at  the  tail.  It  is 
by  these  spines  that  they  are  principally 
distinguished  from  each  other:  the  Skate, 
the  Sharp-nosed,  and  the  Rough  Ray,  the 
Thornback,  the  Fire-flare,  and  the  Tor- 
pedo being  known  by  their  number  and 
situation  on  the  respective  animal.  All 
these  have  their  eyes  and  mouth  placed 
under  the  body,  without  apertures  for 
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breathing  near  or  about  them.  They  have 
all  teeth,  or  a  rough  bone  answering  the 
same  purpose.  The  tail  is  differently 
shaped  from  that  of  all  other  fishes;  and 
at  first  sight  more  resembling  that  of  a 
quadruped,  being  narrow,  and  ending  either 
in  a  bunch  or  a  point. 

Again,  as  to  their  differences,  some  are 
armed  with  spines,  both  above  and  below; 
others  have  them  on  the  upper  part  only; 
some  have  their  spines  at  the  tail;  some 
have  three  rows  of  them,  and  others  but  one. 

With  respect  to  their  uses,  they  differ 
much;  but  the  similitude  among  them,  as  to 
their  nature,  appetites,  and  conformation,  is 
perfect  and  entire. 

Of  all  the  larger  fish  of  the  sea,  they  are 
the  most  numerous;  owing  their  numbers 
chiefly  to  their  size :  for  the  dimensions  of 
some  are  such  that  even  the  Shark  himself 
is  unable  to  devour  them;  and  Labat  tells 
us  of  a  prodigious  ray  caught  at  the  island 
of  Guadaloupe,  which  was  13  feet  8  inches 
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broad,  and  above  10  feet  from  the  snout  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  tail  itself  was 
no  less  than  15  feet  long;  the  body  2  feet  in 
depth,  the  skin  as  thick  as  leather,  and 
marked  with  spots;  which  spots,  in  all  of 
this  kind,  are  only  glands,  supplying  a 
mucus  to  soften  their  skins. 

Yet,  large  as  this  may  seem,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  it  is  probable  we  have 
only  seen  the  smallest  of  the  kind ;  for  as 
they  keep  at  the  bottom,  the  larger  ones 
are  seldom  visible;  and,  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  bones  in  the  Cartilaginous  tribes,  all 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  their  growth, 
with  their  age,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  it 
is  likely  that  the  magnitude  of  the  oldest 
rays  is  immense,  though  utterly  unknown. 

The  Rough  Ray,  though  it  inflicts  but 
slight  wounds  with  its  prickles,  and  though 
to  appearance  it  is  even  harmless,  and  we 
might  at  first  sight  venture  to  take  it  in  our 
hands  without  apprehension,  yet  we  should 
soon  find,  that  there  is  no  safe  way  of  seiz- 
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ing  the  animal,  but  by  the  little  fin  at  the 
end  of  the  tail. 

But  the  Fire-flare  is  the  dread  of  the 
boldest  and  most  experienced  among  the 
fishermen.  The  weapon  of  this  animal  is 
its  single  spine,  placed  on  the  tail.  This 
is  barbed,  generally  about  five  inches  long, 
and  capable,  from  its  form,  of  inflicting 
a  very  serious  wound ;  but  by  no  means 
poisonous,  as  the  ancients  thought,  and  the 
negroes  still  universally  beliere. 

The  bkate  has  but  one  row  of  spines  si- 
tuated on  the  tail.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  excellence  as  an  article  of  food;  the 
flesh  being  of  good  flavour,  but  usually 
crimped  (a  cruel  operation  performed  often 
while  the  animal  is  alive)  before  it  is  cooked. 
From  the  liver  of  this  fish,  a  white  and 
Taluable  kind  of  oil  is  extracted. 

The  Thornback  has  a  row  of  curved 
spines  along  the  middle  of  the  body,  and 
on  the  tail.  Though  its  flesh,  when  the 
aniiaal  is  full  grown,  is  much  inferior  to 
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that  of  the  Skate,  yet  the  young  ones, 
which  have  the  denomination  of  Maids,  are 
considered  peculiarly  excellent  for  the  table. 
The  Norwegian  fishermen  catch  the  Thorn- 
back  in  some  quantities,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  their  livers,  from  which,  as  from  those  of 
the  Skate,  an  oil  is  extracted,  which  they 
sell  to  great  advantage  to  strangers  who 
frequent  their  harbours. 

Having  thus  particularised  the  less  re- 
markable of  these  fishes,  I  now  call  upon 
that  wonderful  species  of  Ray,  the  Tor- 
pedo, for  an  account  of  itself. 

FOURTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Torpedo;  the  fish  possessed  of 
the  singular  property  of  imparting  electric 
shocks  to  those  who  handle  it. 

The  body  of  this  fish  is  almost  circular, 
and  thicker  than  others  of  the  ray  kind;  the 
skin  is  soft,  smooth,  and  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  marked,  as  are  all  the  kind,  with 
large  annular  spots;  the  eyes  very  small; 
the  tail  tapering  to  a  point;  and  its  weight 
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from  a  quarter  to  fifteen  pounds.  To  all 
outward  appearance,  it  is  furnished  with  no 
extraordinary  powers;  it  has  no  muscles 
formed  for  particularly  great  exertions ;  no 
internal  conformation  perceptibly  differing 
from  the  rest  of  its  kind;  yet  such  is  the 
unaccountable  power  it  possesses,  that,  the 
instant  it  is  touched,  it  numbs  not  only  the 
hand  and  arm,  but  sometimes  the  whole 
body. 

From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Walsh, 
and  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  it 
appears  that  this  extraordinary  power  is 
purely  electric.  "A  live  Torpedo,  says 
this  gentleman,  "was  placed  on  a  table; 
round  another  table  stood  five  persons 
insulated;  two  brass  wires,  each  13  feet 
long,  were  suspended  from  the  cieling  by 
silken  strings;  one  of  these  wires  rested  by 
one  end  on  the  wet  napkin  on  which  the  fish 
lay;  the  other  end  was  immersed  in  a  basin 
full  of  water,  placed  on  a  second  table,  on 
which  stood  four  other  basins  likewise  full 
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of  water:  the  first  person  put  a  finger  of 
one  hand  in  the  basin  in  which  the  wire  was 
immersed,  and  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  in 
a  second  basin:  the  second  person  put  a 
finger  of  one  hand  in  this  last  basin,  and  a 
finger  of  the  other  hand  in  the  third;  and 
so  on  successively,  till  the  five  persons  com- 
municated with  one  another  by  the  water  in 
the  basins.  In  the  last  basin,  one  end  of  the 
second  wire  was  immersed,  and  with  the 
other  end  Mr.  Walsh  touched  the  Torpedo; 
when  the  five  persons  fejt  a  commotion, 
which  differed  in  nothing  from  that  of  the 
Leyden  experiment,  except  in  the  degree 
of  force.  Mr.  Walsh,  who  was  not  in  the 
circle  of  conduction,  received  no  shock. 
This  experiment  was  repeated  several  times, 
even  with  eight  persons,  and  always  with 
the  same  success.  The  action  of  the  Tor- 
pedo is  communicated  by  the  same  mediums 
as  that  of  the  electric  fluid;  the  bodies 
which  intercept  the  action  of  the  one,  inter- 
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ccpt  likewise  the  action  of  the  other ;  and 
the  effects  resemhle  in  every  respect  a  weak 
electricity." 

The  organs  of  this  electric  matter  are 
dispersed  over  the  whole  space  between  the 
skins  of  the  upper  and  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  fish :  they  are  thickest  at  the 
centre,  and  become  gradually  thinner  to- 
wards the  extremities.  Each  organ  con- 
sists wholly  of  perpendicular  columns, 
reaching  from  the  upper  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  body,  varying  in  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  where  they  are  placed;  and  these 
columns  are  attached  to  each  other  by 
strong  fibres,  passing  directly  from  one  to 
the  other. 

SHOWMAN. 

There  are  two  other  fishes  known  to  pos- 
sess this  extraordinary  power :  the  electrical 
Eel,  which  is  also  able  to  give  a  shock 
greater  even  than  that  of  the  Torpedo;  and 
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the  electric  Silurus,  whose  shock  is  much 
less  vigorous  than  either  of  the  others. 

FIFTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Lamprey.  Lampries  are  cele- 
brated as  excellent  fish  for  the  table,  and 
have  at  all  times  been  highly  esteemed  by 
lovers  of  good  eating.  The  death  of  one 
of  our  monarchs,  Henry  I.,  has  been  attri- 
buted to  a  too  plentiful  repast  made  of 
these  fish. 

The  Lamprey  is  shaped  like  an  Eel,  with 
seven  breathing  holes  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  and  a  mouth  formed  like  that  of  a 
leech,  and  which,  as  in  that  animal,  has  the 
property  of  sticking  to  any  substance  it  is 
applied  to.  It  is  a  ^ea-fish,  but  at  certain 
seasons  ascends  the  rivers  to  deposit  its 
eggs.  The  Severn  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  them;  and  the  City  of  Glouces- 
ter, which  is  situated  on  that  river,  is 
required  by  ancient  custom  to  present 
annually  to  the  King,  at  Christmas,  a 
w  2 
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Lamprey  pie  with  raised  crust.  And  as 
at  that  early  season  Lampries  are  very 
scarce,  it  is  not  without  difficulty  that 
the  Corporation  is  able  to  furnish  the 
proper  quantity. 

SHOWMAN. 

An  author  I  have  already  mentioned 
gives  a  story  relative  to  this  fish  to  the 
following1  effect.  "  A  senator  of  Rome, 
whose  name  does  not  deserve  being  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  was  famous  for  the 
delicacy  of  his  Lampries.  Tigelinus, 
Manucius,  and  all  the  celebrated  epicures 
of  Rome,  were  loud  in  his  praises:  no 
man's  fish  had  such  a  flavour,  was  so  nicely 
fed,  or  so  exactly  pickled.  Augustus,  (the 
Roman  Emperor)  hearing  so  much  of  this 
man's  entertainments,  desired  to  be  his 
guest;  and  soon  found  that  fame  had  been 
just  to  his  merits,  the  man  had  indeed  very 
fine  Lampries,  and  of  an  exquisite  flavour. 
The  Emperor  was  desirous  of  knowing  the 
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method  by  which  he  fed  his  fish  to  so  fine 
a  relish;  and  the  glutton,  making  no  secret 
of  his  art,  informed  him  that  his  way  was 
to  throw  into  his  ponds  such  of  his  slaves 
as  had  at  any  time  displeased  him.  Au- 
gustus, we  are  told,  was  not  much  pleased 
with  his  receipt,  and  instantly  ordered  all 
his  ponds  to  be  filled  up :  but  the  story  would 
have  ended  better,  if  he  had  ordered  the 
owner  to  be  flung  in  also." 

The  Lamprey  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
however,  and  which  is  still  considered  a 
great  delicacy  among  their  descendants, 
was  a  different  species  to  that  which  with 
us  obtains  the  name.  The  Roman  Lam- 
prey is  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  an 
Eel,  but  it  wants  two  fins  by  which  ours 
is  distinguished,  and  has  only  a  single 
breathing-hole,  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  seas,  of 
a  dark  green-brown  colour,  thickly  varie- 
gated with  dull  yellow  irregular  marks, 
w  3 
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SIXTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Sturgeon. 

SHOWMAN. 

Of  which  fish,  I  believe,  there  are  three 
kinds;  the  Common  Sturgeon,  the  Caviar 
Sturgeon,  and  the  Beluga  or  Isinglass 
Fish.  Please  to  describe  these  varieties. 

STURGEON. 

The  differences  between  them,  as  to  ex- 
ternal form,  are  but  slight;  consisting  prin- 
cipally in  the  number  of  bony  tubercles 
found  upon  the  body  of  the  animal;  but  in 
their  uses  they  vary  essentially.  The  com- 
mon Sturgeon  is  the  fish,  the  flesh  of  which 
is  sent  pickled  into  all  parts  of  Europe;  the 
Caviar  Sturgeon,  as  the  name  imports,  that 
from  the  roe  of  which  the  delicacy  called 
caviar  is  made;  and  the  Beluga,  besides 
supplying  the  caviar,  furnishes  also  the 
valuable  commodity  of  isinglass. 

In  its  general  form,  the  Sturgeon  re- 
sembles the  fresh- water  Pike.  It  grows  to 
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a  great  size,  being  sometimes  16  feet  long, 
and  upwards.  It  inhabits  both  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  seas,  and  the  larger 
species  or  Isinglass  Fish,  ascends  the  river 
Danube  by  thousands  annually. 

The  mode  of  making  isinglass  was  long 
kept  a  secret  by  the  Russians,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  been  pretty  generally  known 
that  this  article  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  certain  membranous  parts  of  fishes, 
deprived  of  their  glutinous  particles,  and 
properly  dried.  The  sounds  or  air-blad- 
ders, are  those  of  which  it  is  chiefly  made; 
and  although  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of 
isinglass  is  obtained  from  the  Beluga,  yet 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  substance 
may  be  made  from  the  air-bladders  of  every 
species  of  fresh-water  fish:  the  Sturgeon 
kind,  however,  alone  supply  it  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
manufacturers. 

By  established  rule,  all  Sturgeons  caught 
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near  London  are  taken  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  by  him  presented  to  the  King. 

SHOWMAN. 

With  the  fish  last  exhibited,  we  will  con- 
clude our  history  of  the  Cartilaginous  divi- 
sion ;  as  the  Fishing  Frog,  the  Lump  Fish, 
the  Sea-Hedgehog,  with  others  properly 
belonging  to  this  class,  present  to  our  view 
but  so  many  shapeless  beings,  the  devia- 
tions of  which  from  the  usual  form  of  fishes 
are  beycnd  the  power  of  words  to  describe, 
and  almost  of  the  pencil  to  draw.  We  will 
just  remark  of  the  first,  however,  that  in 
shape  it  much  resembles  a  tadpole  or  young 
frog,  but  that  nothing  can  exceed  its  general 
deformity;  of  the  Sun  Fish,  that  it  grows 
to  a  large  size,  and  appears  like  some  deep 
fish  cut  off  in  the  middle;  of  the  Lump  Fish, 
that  it  is  a  complete  animated  lump,  though 
of  resplendent  colours,  and  endowed  with 
a  singular  oval  aperture  in  the  belly,  by 
means  of  which  it  adheres  with  vast  force 
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to  any  thing  it  pleases;  while  of  the  Sea 
Hedgehog  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
it  is  entirely  covered  over  with  long  thorns 
or  prickles,  which  point  on  every  side,  and 
that  to  this  circumstance  it  owes  its  name. 

The  third  general  division  of  Fishes,  of 
the  Spinous  kind  are  obviously  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  having  a  complete  bony 
covering  to  their  gills;  by  their  being  fur- 
nished with  no  other  instrument  of  breath- 
ing but  their  gills  only;  by  their  bones 
which  are  sharp  and  thorny:  and  their  tails 
which  are  placed  in  a  situation  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  body. 

Of  this  class,  there  are  already  known 
above  400  species;  so  that  the  Cetaceous 
and  Cartilaginous  classes  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  them  in  number,  and  indeed  make 
not  above  a  fifth  part  of  the  finny  creation. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Salmon. 

SEVENTH  YOUTH. 

J  am  a  Salmon. 
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SHOWMAN. 

The  Salmon  is  one  of  those  fishes,  formed 
by  nature  to  reside  either  in  salt  or  fresh 
water,  and  consequently  spending  part  of 
its  time  in  one  and  part  in  the  other;  for 
which  many  Spinous  fishes  are  not  equally 
adapted.  Many,  in  fact,  will  live  only  in 
the  sea,  and  quickly  expire  if  carried  into 
fresh  water.  At  what  period  of  the  year 
does  the  Salmon  leave  its  haunts  in  the 
ocean,  and  pass  up  the  river  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing- its  spawn? 

SALMON. 

Before  the  winter  is  well  over  they  com- 
mence their  peregrinations,  in  which  they 
are  chiefly  caught.  They  have  been  known 
to  ascend  rivers  to  the  distance  of  more 
than  -200  miles:  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne,  the 
Trent,  the  Severn,  and  the  Thames  are  the 
principal  British  rivers  to  which  they  resort. 
In  Ireland,  at  Cranna,  on  the  river  Ban, 
near  Coleraine,  at  a  single  haul  of  one  of 
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the  nets,  about  the  year  1776,  there  were 
taken  as  many  as  1352  of  these  fish;  a  cir- 
cumstance so  extraordinary  as  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  town  books  of  Coleraine. 

At  various  spots  along  the  rivers  they  fre- 
quent, there  are  Salmon-leaps,  as  they  are 
termed,  being  cataracts  they  are  obliged  to 
surmount,  to  find  a  proper  place  where  to 
deposit  their  future  offspring.  They  are 
observed,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  torrents,  to  swim  some  paces 
back,  as  though  disappointed  at  the  unex- 
pected obstruction:  they  then,  motionless, 
survey  the  danger  for  some  minutes;  ad- 
vance, and  again  retreat ;  till  at  last  sum- 
moning up  all  their  force,  they  take  their 
leap,  and  most  frequently  clear  the  obstacle. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  they 
want  strength  to  make  the  leap;  and  then, 
in  our  fisheries,  they  are  taken  in  their 
descent.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  nu- 
merous dangers  attending  these  adventurous 
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fish  in  their  progress;  as  nets,  hooks,  bas- 
kets and  many  other  inventions  are  in  con- 
stant employ  for  taking  them  while  in 
season. 

Vast  numbers  of  them  are  annually 
pickled  at  the  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
for  the  London  markets,  and  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  continent.  These  are  packed  in 
small  tubs,  and  sold  usually  under  the  name 
of  Newcastle  Salmon.  Fresh  Salmon  are 
also  a  very  general  and  favourite  article  of 
food;  and  these  fish  are  even  eaten  raw  by 
the  first  nobility  at  Stockholm,  prepared 
merely  by  cutting  them  into  slices,  putting 
these  into  salt,  and  when  salted,  leaving 
them  for  three  days  in  a  wooden  dish,  with 
a  little  water. 

EIGHTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  theCod-Fish. 

SHOWMAN. 

Then  you  may  be  called  afah  of  passage ; 
as  the  Cod,  the  Haddock,  the  Whiting,  the 
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Mackarel,  the  Tunny,  the  Herring,  and  the 
Pilchard,  are  known  to  make  voyages  of 
3  or  4000  miles  every  season;  and,  what  is 
most  remarkable,  visit  their  accustomed 
haunts  with  regular  certainty,  generally  re- 
turning the  same  week  in  every  succeeding 
year,  and  often  the  same  day.  In  these 
migrations  they  all  serve  for  prey  to  whales, 
sharks,  and  the  numerous  flocks  of  water- 
fowl that  regularly  wait  to  intercept  their 
progress;  besides  supplying  mankind  with 
a  considerable  share  of  provisions.  Are 
you  not  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland? 

COD-FISH. 

Yes.  Thither  we  chiefly  resort,  and  that 
in  numbers  beyond  the  power  of  calculation. 
The  fishery  on  the  great  bank  of  Newfound- 
land is  by  far  the  most  important  of  any 
that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the 
world;  in  the  year  1791  only,  there  were 
caught  more  than  750,000,000  pounds' 
weight. 
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This  immense  bank  is  a  vast  mountain 
in  the  sea,  more  than  400  miles  long,  and 
150  broad.  When  vessels  arrive  at  the 
fishery,  a  kind  of  gallery  is  constructed, 
reaching  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the 
other:  this  is  furnished  with  tuns  stove  in 
at  one  end,  into  which  the  fishermen  get  to 
be  sheltered  from  the  weather;  and,  fishing 
with  hook  and  line  only,  a  man  has  been 
known  to  take  400  in  a  day.  The  chief 
markets  to  which  the  fish  are  conveyed  are 
those  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant. 

The  London  markets  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  fresh  cod  from  the  Dogger-bank 
and  Well-bank,  betwixt  this  country  and 
Holland.  They  are  in  season  from  the  be- 
ginning of  December  till  about  the  end  of 
April;  and  are  brought  alive  to  the  Thames  in 
well-boats,  the  air  bladders  being  previously 
perforated  with  a  pointed  instrument,  to 
prevent  the  fish  from  rising  in  the  water. 
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NINTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Herring,  a  species  of  fish  known 
and  admired  from  the  remotest  periods 
of  antiquity;  but,  as  our  ancestors  were 
ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  it  could 
be  preserved  iVom  corruption,  it  was  less 
profitable  to  them  than  to  us. 

In  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  Her- 
ring fishery  affords  occupation  and  support 
to  vast  numbers  of  people.  In  Holland, 
formerly,  more  than  150,000  persons  were 
employed  in  catching,  pickling,  drying,  and 
trading  in  Herrings;  and  on  the  coasts  of 
our  own  country,  many  thousand  families 
are  entirely  supported  by  this  fishery.  The 
art  of  pickling  Herrings  is  said  to  have 
been  first  discovered  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  Guillaume  Beuchel,  a 
native  of  Brabant ;  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  about  150  years  afterwards,  honoured 
the  memory  oi  this  benefactor  of  the  human 
race,  by  visiting  the  place  of  his  interment, 
and  eating  a  Herring  on  his  grave. 
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Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  is  the  great  and 
ancient  mart  for  Herrings  in  this  country. 
More  than  60.000  barrels  are  generally 
cured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town 
every  year;  of  which  some  are  pickled,  and 
others  dried ;  the  latter  obtaining  the  name 
of  red  herrings. 

TENTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Pike,  a  fish  common  enough  now 
in  our  fresh-water  rivers,  though  formerly, 
as  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  so  rare  in  this 
country,  that  a  Pike  was  sold  for  double 
the  price  of  a  house-lamb  in  the  month  of 
February. 

The  voracity  of  this  fish  is  notorious:  it 
is  immaterial  of  what  species  the  animal  it 
pursues  appears  to  be,  whether  of  another 
or  its  own ;  all  are  indiscriminately  devour- 
ed; and  it  is  sometimes  seen  choaked,  by 
endeavouring  to  swallow  what  has  proved 
too  large  a  morsel.  I  myself  once  saw  a 
small  Pike,  which  had  been  caught  with 
several  others  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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previously,  and  was  then  lying1  gasping-  in 
a  dish,  seize  and  nearly  swallow  another  of 
its  kind,  so  that  the  tail  alone  appeared  at 
the  glutton's  mouth;  yet  the  animal  of 
which  it  thus,  almost  in  its  expiring  mo- 
ments, attempted  to  make  a  prey,  was  in 
size  very  nearly  equal  to  itself! 

The  Pike  will  even  devour  the  water-rat, 
and  the  young  ducks,  as  they  are  swim- 
ming on  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
Gesner  tells  us  of  a  mule,  that  was  stooping 
to  drink,  when  a  famished  pike,  being  near, 
seized  it  by  the  nose,  nor  was  it  disenga- 
ged, till  the  beast  flung  it  on  shore.  Nay, 
it  will  contend  with  the  otter  for  his  prey, 
and  sometimes  force  it  from  him. 

The  Pike,  therefore,  is  dreaded  by  all 
other  fresh- water  fish;  and  the  small  ones 
shew  the  same  uneasiness  and  detestation  at 
the  presence  of  their  tyrant,  as  the  little 
birds  do  at  the  appearance  of  the  hawk  and 
the  kite.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how, 
x  3 
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when  the  monster  lies  asleep  near  the  sur- 
face, as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  lesser  fish 
swim  round  him  in  vast  numbers,  with  a 
mixture  of  caution  and  terror. 

The  age  to  which  the  Pike  lives  has  not 
been  ascertained,  though  there  appears  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  its  existing  for  more 
than  a  century.  As  to  its  size,  in  this 
country  it  has  been  known  to  weigh  up- 
wards of  30  pounds;  and  we  are  informed 
that  in  the  river  Shannon,  in  Ireland,  Pikes 
have  been  found  of  nearly  70  pounds 
weight;  while  in  some  of  the  continental 
lakes,  they  are  said  to  be  more  than  eight 
feet  long,  and  from  80  to  100  pounds 
weight. 

They  are  found  in  deep  rivers,  and  in 
lakes  of  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  some 
of  the  northern  districts  of  Persia,  and  in 
North  America. 

SHOWMAN. 

There  is  a  class  of  animals,  to  which  we 
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will  now  proceed,  resident  in  the  water, 
and  therefore  called  by  the  almost  univer- 
sal consent  of  mankind  Fishes,  which  natu- 
ralists, notwithstanding,  have  agreed  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  name.  These  are  divided 
by  them  into  Crustaceous  and  Testaceous 
animals,  the  first  being  such  as  have  shells, 
not  quite  of  a  stony  hardness,  but  rather 
resembling  a  firm  crust,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure capable  of  yielding;  the  second  such 
as  have  shells,  which  are  of  a  stony  hard- 
ness, very  brittle,  and  incapable  of  yield- 
ing. Of  the  Crustaceous  kinds  are  the 
Lobster,  the  Crab,  and  the  Tortoise;  of 
the  Testaceous,  that  numerous  tribe  of  Oys- 
ters, Muscles,  Cockles,  and  Sea  Saails, 
which  offer  in  infinite  variety. 

We  will  agree,  if  you  please,  with  the 
common  language  of  mankind,  in  calling 
all  these  animals  Fishes;  distinguishing 
them  only  as  Crustaceous  and  Testaceous. 
First  let  us  examine  the  Lobster. 
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ELEVENTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  the  Lobster;  an  animal  found 
among  marine  rocks  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  London  markets  are  supplied  with 
great  quantities  of  Lobsters  from  the  Ork- 
ney islands  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  even  from  the  coast  of  Norway. 
While  living  they  are  of  a  bluish-black 
colour,  but  in  boiling  this  changes  to  a 
dingy  red.  In  London,  it  is  said,  they  are 
boiled  and  re-boiled  every  day  for  a  week 
together,  in  order  to  ensure  their  sale,  by 
keeping  them  sweet  at  least  externally. 

Tn  their  native  haunts,  Lobsters,  as  well 
as  Crabs,  to  which  in  manners  and  confor- 
mation, they  bear  a  strong  similitude,  are 
wonderfully  voracious.  Whatever  they 
seize  upon  that  has  life,  is  sure  to  perish; 
and  they  will  even  devour  each  other. 

In  general,  all  Lobsters  change  their 
shells  once  a  year;  and  this  is  not  only  a 
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most  painful  operation,  but  one  that  subjects 
them  to  many  dangers;  as,  immediately 
after  casting  their  shells,  every  animal  of 
the  deep  becomes  an  enemy  whom  they  can 
neither  escape  nor  oppose;  and  this,  in 
fact,  is  the  time  when  the  dog-fish,  the  cod^ 
and  the  ray,  devour  them  by  hundreds. 
But  in  less  than  two  days,  the  skin  that 
covered  the  body  of  the  animal  appears 
grown  almost  as  hard  as  before;  the  new 
shell  is  soon  perfectly  formed,  and  becomes 
equally  serviceable  as  that  just  thrown 
aside. 

But  when  thus  once  more  completely 
equipped,  scarcely  a  week  passes  in  which, 
by  continual  combats  with  its  kind,  it  does 
not  suffer  some  mutilation.  Yet  to  come 
off  with  the  loss  of  a  leg,  or  even  of  a  claw, 
is  to  the  Lobster  no  great  calamity:  the 
victor  carries  off  the  spoil  to  feast  upon  at 
his  leisure,  while  the  other  retires  from  the 
defeat  to  wait  till  a  new  leg  or  claw  shall  be 
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grown  in  place  of  the  old  one;  and  this, 
strange  to  say,  usually  happens  in  three 
weeks.  Not  that  the  new  claw  ever  be- 
comes quite  so  large  and  powerful  as  the 
former  one;  and  this  is  the  reason  we  so 
often  see  the  claws  of  Lobsters  of  unequal 
sizes. 

The  Sea  Craw  Fish,  or  Spiny  Lobster, 
common  in  the  London  markets,  is  a  variety 
of  the  common  Lobster,  distinguishable 
from  it  by  its  shell  being  covered  with 
spines,  and  by  each  of  the  legs  ending  in  a 
hairy  claw. 

The  Fresh-water  Craw  Fish,  the  Land 
Crab,  the  Prawn,  and  the  Shrimp,  are  also 
of  the  same  family,  and  differ  more  in  size 
than  in  any  other  respect  from  each  other. 

TWELFTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  a  Turtle. 

SHOWMAN. 

Are  there  not  several  species  of  this 
animal? 
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TURTLE. 

There  are;  but  the  two  best  known  are 
the  Hawk's -bill  Turtle,  and  the  Common  or 
Green  Turtle.  The  first  is  chiefly  valued 
for  its  shell,  of  which  is  formed  that  beauti- 
fully variegated  substance  called  tortoise-- 
shell; the  flesh  being  not  only  of  bad  flavour, 
but  even  in  some  degree  poisonous.  But 
the  Green  Turtle  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
gifts  of  Providence  to  the  inhabitants  of  trop- 
ical climates,  and  to  mariners  frequenting 
those  climates.  They  are  generally  caught 
whilst  asleep  on  the  shore;  and  so  nu- 
merous are  they  in  some  places,  that  40 or  50 
have  sometimes  been  obtained  in  the  space 
of  three  hours.  The  method  of  the  seamen 
is,  to  go  gently  to  the  places  where  they  are 
found,  and  successively  turn  them  on  their 
backs ;  from  which  position  they  are  unable 
to  recover  their  feet,  and  thus  are  perfectly 
secured  until  a  sufficient  number  can  be  col- 
lected for  conveyance  on  ship-board.  They 
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are  also  killed  with  spears  whilst  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  shallow  water,  or 
whilst  swimming  on  the  surface. 

As  an  article  of  luxury  for  the  table, 
the  Turtle  is  well  known  in  this  country, 
and  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  West 
Indies. 

SHOWMAN. 

The  Tortoise,  or  land  animal  of  this  kind, 
is  usually  less  than  the  Turtle,  and  besides 
the  shell,  or  defensive  armour  common  to 
both,  is  provided  with  a  scaly  tail  like  a 
lizard. 

Its  head,  which  is  small,  the  animal  can 
put  out  and  hide  at  pleasure,  beneath  the 
penthouse  of  its  shell. 

The  Tortoise  is  extremely  tenacious  of 
life:  the  depriving  it  of  one  of  its  members 
is  but  a  slight  injury;  it  will  live,  though 
deprived  of  the  brain  and  even  of  the  head. 
Redi,  the  Italian  philosopher,  informs  us 
that  he  once  drew  out  all  the  brain  from  a 
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land  Tortoise,  washed  the  cavity,  so  as  not 
to  leave  the  smallest  part  remaining-,  and 
then,  leaving  the  hole  open,  set  the  animal 
at  liberty.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  tor- 
toise marched  away,  without  seeming  to 
have  received  the  smallest  injury;  only  it 
shut  the  eyes  and  never  opened  them  after- 
wards. Soon  after,  the  hole  in  the  skull 
was  seen  to  close :  and  in  three  days  there 
was  a  complete  skin  covering  the  wound. 
In  this  manner  the  animal  lived  without  a 
brain  for  six  months ;  walking  about  uncon- 
cernedly, as  before  the  operation.  But,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  the  philosopher  carried 
his  experiment  still  farther;  for  he  cut  off 
the  head,  and  the  animal  lived  23  days  after 
its  separation  from  the  body.  The  head 
also  continued  to  rattle  the  jaws,  like  a  pair 
of  castanets,  for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
If  the  oyster  is  present,  we  will  now 
conclude  our  afternoon's  exhibition  with 
that  animal:  though  so  common,  yet  as  it  is 
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the  most  useful  to  man  of  all  the  Testaceous 
tribes,  we  will  wave  the  examination  of  the 
rest,  as  by  far  too  numerous,  as  well  as  too 
uninteresting,  generally  speaking,  for  our 
purpose. 

THIRTEENTH    YOUTH. 

I  am  an  Oyster;  an  animal  too  well  known 
to  need  any  description  as  to  external  ap- 
pearance. Oysters  have  been  in  great 
request  as  food  in  all  ages.  Pliny,  the 
naturalist,  relates  that  in  his  time  they 
were  considered  so  exquisite  as,  when  in 
perfection,  to  be  sold  for  enormous  prices  ; 
and  that  Apicius,  the  Roman  epicure,  in- 
vented a  peculiar  method  of  preserving  and 
fattening  them. 

The  largest  European  Oysters  are 
caught  off  the  coast  of  Normandy;  but  the 
middle  or  somewhat  small  size,  taken  near 
Maldon  and  Colchester,  in  Essex,  or  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  are  beyond  com- 
parison the  best.  They  are  dredged  up 
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from  the  beds,  and  then  stored  in  large  pits 
formed  for  the  purpose,  and  furnished  with 
sluices  through  which  at  spring  tides  the 
salt  water  is  suffered  to  flow.  In  these  pits 
it  is  that  they  acquire  their  full  quality,  be- 
coming fit  lor  the  table  in  six  or  eight 
weeks. 

The  shells  of  Oysters,  when  calcined, 
are  not  only  useful  as  lime,  but  are  also 
frequently  employed  by  stationers  and  at- 
tornies  as  pounce  for  rubbing  parchmept 
previously  to  its  being  written  upon. 

The  Exhibition  now  broke  up,  after  af- 
fording much  entertainment  to  all  parties; 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
Serpents  and  Reptiles  should,  at  their 
next  meeting,  continue  this  interesting  and 
instructive  game. 
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